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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEYS 

Ernest  W.  Butterfield 

(All  Educational  Review  readers  know  Ernest  Butterfield,  State  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
New  Hampshire.  John  Scully  once  called  him  “organized  common  sense  aerated  with  bubbles  of 
mountain-air  humor.”  Butterfield  once  told  me:  “If  you  take  charge  of  a  school  system  and  there’s 
any  appetite  that  is  likely  to  get  a  survey  called  in,  insist  on  having  the  investigation  the  first  month. 
The  detectives  will  find  the  schools  so  bad  that  anything  you  do  will  be  progress.”  This  elegy  from  a 
New  England  Schoolyard  comes  from  one  of  the  most  persistent  surveyors  in  the  school  company, — 


an  administrator  who  is  looking  for  good  things  all 
'arly.— W.  M.] 

From  lightning  and  tempest,  from  plague, 
pestilence  and  famine,  from  battle  and  murder, 
and  from  sudden  death 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

“From  peripatetic  uplifters  and  from  pro¬ 
fessional  surveyors 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 

From  The  Schoolmaster's  Litany. 

IN  1913  when  Paul  Monroe  and  his  fel¬ 
low  laborers  published  that  valuable  and 
extensive  compilation  of  educational 
facts  and  figures  known  as  the  Cyclopedia 
of  Education,  they  had  never  heard  of  a 
school  survey  and  so  excluded  this  subject 
from  their  compendium.  A  revision  would 
mean  that  one  of  the  five  volumes  would 
need  to  be  given  to  surveys,  surveyors,  and 
surveyed:  The  surveyors,  for  their  names 
are  legiop;  the  surveyed  since  they  merit 
suitable  obituary  notices. 

The  first  decade  of  surveys  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close  and  we  are  forced  to  believe  that 
in  education  we  have  found  a  helper  but  not 
an  infallible  guide. 

There  seem  to  be  several  reasons  for  this 
decline  in  popularity  of  surveys: 

7.  The  surveyors  have  not  been  standard¬ 
ized. — Professional  surveyors  naturally  fall 
into  two  classes:  Men  of  much  cloistered 


the  time  and  by  that  token  getting  more  of  them 

learning  and  serial  degrees  who  have  dreamed 
of  the  yearning  for  a  democracy  which 
characterizes  legislatures,  city  councils,  and 
school  builders,  and  who  have  never  been 
awakened  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  city  editor 
or  the  rural  economist.  There  is  also  the 
other  class :  Men  who  were  in  active  adminis¬ 
trative  work  but  were  surveyed,  found  want¬ 
ing  by  the  surveyors,  delivered  over  to  the 
enemy,  replaced  in  their  positions  and  now 
are  surveying  others. 

Since  experience  is  the  best  teacher, 
those  who  have  failed  as  school  administra¬ 
tors  by  the  benefit  of  their  experience  should 
make  the  best  surveyors,  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  roster  of  professional  surveyors  shows 
that  no  inconsiderable  number  are  men  who 
have  qualified  by  experience. 

The  city  school  superintendent  who  finds 
that  he  soon  must  be  surveyed,  if  wise, 
aids  in  the  choice  of  the  surveyor  and  makes 
preparation  for  the  inevitable  report. 

There  are  solitary  surveyors  and  surveying 
corporations,  but  each  has  found  the  ideal 
for  standard  schools  and  knows  that  there 
is  no  other.  So  true  to  form  does  the  sur¬ 
veyor  run  that  after  two  or  three  surveys 
he  may  be  graphed  and  his  probable  error 
computed.  Upon  this  the  unsurveyed  su- 
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perintendent  depends.  If  he  wishes  a  junior 
high  school  reorganization,  and  can  maneu¬ 
ver  so  that  the  survey  is  at  the  hands  of  a 
certain  renowned  surveyor,  he  knows  that 
the  junior  high  school  will  be  the  one  great 
recommendation.  If  he  wants  a  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  program,  he  can  have  it  on  call.  If 
he  wants  a  work-study-play  reorganization, 
it  is  available.  In  short,  he  must  know  the 
characteri.stics  of  the  different  surveyors  and 
surveying  bodies  and  arrange  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  seek  wisdom  at  the  proper  fountain. 

This  very  certainty  that  the  results  are 
uncertain,  if  no  selective  precaution  is  taken, 
has  somewhat  tarnished  the  splendor  which 
seemed  to  us  to  characterize  surveys  when 
ten  years  ago  they  first  burst  upon  us, 
unwarned  and  unprepared. 

The  shock  and  disillusionment  in  New 
Hampshire  was  particularly  severe.  In 
1912  we  learned  that  it  was  possible  to  com¬ 
pare  states  educationally  (there  was  no 
educational  index  then)  by  picking  out 
certain  easily  measured  features  and  closing 
our  eyes  to  all  others.  This  .seemed  at  first 
like  an  attempt  to  solve  simultaneous  equa¬ 
tions  with  five  unknown  quantities  and 
with  but  three  equations,  but  the  system 
was  vouched  for  by  a  Who's  Who  statistician. 
We  found  that  in  1910  we  were  the  thirteenth 
state  in  the  Union  and  in  one  feature  we 
were  the  first;  so  we  made  the  most  of  the 
survey  and  its  tables. 

It  happens  that  New  Hampshire  is  not 
like  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  for  it  had  no  religious  founda¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning,  and  so,  although  we 
soon  knew  that  this  capital  position  in  one 
column  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
our  reports  by  the  able  compilers  of  national 
surveys,  we  maintained  a  humble  and  thank¬ 
ful  silence. 

In  1920,  however,  the  lurking  index  num¬ 
ber  had  been  isolated  and  registered,  and  by 
the  same  1912  statisticians  we  were  again 
indexed  and  set  in  order  from  the  first  even 
unto  the  last.  Ten  features  were  chosen — 
they  now  were  called  items — different  ones, 
of  course,  but  measuring  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the 


state  was  ranked  not  only  for  1918,  but  also 
upon  this  new  basis  for  1910.  Alas,  New 
Hampshire  which  had  believed  herself  thir¬ 
teenth  for  eight  years,  now  found  that 
actually  in  1910  she  was  twenty-eighth. 
Confusion  seize  the  index  number!  As  long 
as  features  were  averaged,  we  ranked  thir¬ 
teenth,  but  when  items  coalesced  into  an 
index  number  the  shadow  went  back  for  us 
fifteen  degrees  upon  the  dial  of  Ayres. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  first  survey 
of  great  surveyors  is  invariably  the  most 
helpful.  Its  mistakes  are  so  naive  that  it 
seems  human  and  its  assertions  show  honest 
search  rather  than  finality.  Soon,  however, 
the  man  falls  a  victim  to  his  machine,  his 
standards  are  erected,  his  tables  prepared, 
his  technique  developed,  and  measurement 
has  become  mechanical. 

One  of  our  most-sought-for  financial 
experts  and  surveyors  early  determined  that 
a  tax  of  seven  mills  was  the  limit  which 
property  could  stand  and  prosperity  con¬ 
tinue,  and  so  concluded  his  tables,  prepared 
his  computations,  and  elaborated  his  find¬ 
ings.  Of  necessity  dollars  are  more  common 
now  than  they  were  in  1912,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  value  is  very  different  than  when  the 
seven-mill  truth  was  discovered.  The  tables, 
however,  are  still  used,  for  new  compilation 
would  be  too  tedious.  This  meter  stick, 
ferruled  and  locked  in  the  safe  in  1912,  has 
shrunk  about  one  half,  but  still  the  surveyor 
measures  with  it,  so  that  a  new  stick  need 
not  be  shaped  and  calibrated. 

This  assumed  or  idealized  standard  tends 
to  cast  discredit  upon  our  surveyors.  Re¬ 
cently  the  foot  measurer  has  surveyed  the 
feet  of  college  students,  girls  of  course,  and 
has  publicly  recorded  that  at  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  he  found  only  one  student  with  per¬ 
fect  feet,  and  at  a  great  New  England  college 
he  found  but  three  whose  feet  were  standard 
and  one  of  these  was  a  Chinese  girl.  Thou- 
ands  of  people  know  little  of  the  feet  of 
college  students,  but  have  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law  of  normal  distribution  and 
feel  that  this  survey  had  an  impossible 
standard,  possibly  the  feet  of  an  angel  rather 
than  those  of  a  woman. 
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II.  Few  surveyors  inspire  confidence. — 
We  may  accelerate  school  changes  if  we 
call  for  a  general  survey  at  the  hands  of 
foreign  experts  and  prayerfully  await  the 
fall  of  the  dice.  The  survey  method  is, 
however,  like  a  consultation  of  doctors,  a 
desperate  remedy  which  lowers  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  local  schools  and  their  leaders. 
Moreover,  the  healthy  American  public  has 
little  use  in  the  settlement  of  its  domestic 
affairs  for  the  advice  or  services  of  peram¬ 
bulating  enthusiasts.  Its  experience  with 
hectic  war  time  crusaders  is  too  recent  to 
be  forgotten,  and  a  firm  belief  has  been 
established  tliat  a  professional  surveyor  is 
but  a  war  time  uplifter  raised  to  the  academic 
degree.  Like  our  fathers,  we  take  solid 
comfort  in  stoning  the  “  Thus-saith-the- 
Lord  ”  prophets. 

Surveyors  may  again  be  divided  into  two 
groups;  the  scenery  viewers  and  the  question¬ 
naire  framers.  The  latter  are  more  numer¬ 
ous,  but  the  former  are  more  disturbing, 
as  they  can  be  both  seen  and  heard.  The 
questionnaire  vendor  does  not  blot  out  the 
landscape,  as  does  the  nomad  surveyor,  but 
he  is  more  persistent  and  more  certain  that 
his  way  is  the  only  one  possible. 

One  of  our  most  highly  esteemed  surveyors 
has  recently  illustrated  the  disadvantage 
in  which  the  professional  weigher  and  gauger 
puts  the  unscientific  schoolman.  He  found 
in  answer  to  a  questionnaire  that  a  hapless 
principal  had  stated  that  a  certain  conclusion 
was  his  opinion.  A  reproof  appeared  in  the 
surveyor’s  magazine.  The  principal  was 
asked  if  he  had  scientifically  evaluated  the 
work  under  discussion  and  was  told:  “If 
such  an  evaluation  has  not  been  made,  from 
what  source  have  you  derived  the  right  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  the  subject?” 

From  this  it  appears  that  even  opinions, 
long  the  free  and  harmless  property  of  all 
mankind,  are  now  to  be  restricted  to  those 
who  accept  and  use  this  surveyor’s  system. 

The  questionnaire  method  is  the  basis  of 
many  surveys.  Its  weakness  is  that  it 
assumes  that  a  mean  reached  by  averaging 
the  carelessly  expressed  opinions  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  persons,  even  though  they 


are  individuals  of  slight  competence,  will  in 
some  mysterious  way  give  a  result  which 
is  the  quintessence  of  wisdom.  This  method 
has  sublime  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  averages 
and  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  teachers 
and  students  when  faced  by  a  questionnaire. 
It  implicity  believes  that  the  inexperienced, 
and  those  who  are  inapt  in  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration,  ean  give  expert  advice  on  teeh- 
nieal  matters,  if  only  the  blanks  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  mimeographed  pages 
may  be  filled. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  questionnaire  to  the  usual  one  hundred 
selected  but  representative  observers  and 
to  one  hundred  Ouija  boards,  and  compare 
the  combined  results. 

Yesterday,  the  ehambers  of  commerce  of 
the  nation  between  offiee  hours  and  supper 
were  called  upon  to  render  expert  judgment 
upon  national  edueational  policies.  To-day, 
men  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  machines, 
money,  poetry,  or  politics,  were  asked  if  the 
reason  why  they  were  great  men  was  not  due 
to  their  early  study  of  Caesar’s  Bridge  and 
their  familiarity  with  the  ablative  absolute. 
It  is  proposed  that  our  school  programs  be 
remodeled  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  those  who  confess  to  this  source  of  their 
greatness.  To-morrow,  we  shall  be  asked 
to  get  the  opinion  of  school  officers  on  the 
prevalence  of  drink  in  homes  of  high  school 
pupils  as  compared  with  the  condition  five 
years  ago  and  to  report  also  whether  the 
result  is  due  to  the  weakening  or  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  religious  influenee. 

These  answers,  if  correetly  added  and 
properly  weighed,  will,  we  are  assured,  form 
an  unmistakable  conclusion. 

It  is  a  new  principle  to  find  that,  though 
most  of  the  answers  given  to  a  questionnaire 
may  be  wrong,  if  a  suffieient  number  are 
added,  and  the  mean  extracted,  pure  gold 
is  the  result. 

The  professional  uplifter,  as  the  peri¬ 
patetic  surveyor,  is  an  exotic  product  of  our 
own  time  and  has  his  origin  in  the  easily 
worked  sympathies  of  those  who,  in  easy 
chairs,  pity  the  unfortunate.  We  all  know 
what  we  suffered  when  in  war  time  by 
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frantic  instructors,  large-hearted  and  half- 
trained,  we  were  told  how  to  plant  gardens, 
can  vegetables,  patch  our  clothes,  make 
four-minute  speeches,  and  train  our  children. 

This  is  what  our  rural  toTVTis  continually 
suffer.  Worthy  persons,  charitable  societies, 
great  foundations,  send  out  enthusiastic 
adventurers  to  make  a  survey,  give  advice, 
write  a  report,  advertise  their  actions,  and 
go  forth  to  render  similar  aid  to  some  other 
needy  community. 

Some  of  our  New  England  counties,  pleas¬ 
ant  beyond  measure  in  summer  and  near  city 
sources  of  sympathetic  supply,  have  come 
to  expect  and  so  to  endure  a  survey  of  some 
nature  each  year  between  June  and  October. 
The  surveyors  count  the  number  of  divorces 
and  broken  homes.  They  never  show  how 
men  and  women  may  live  happily  and  rear 
children  in  our  remote  villages.  They  are 
horrified,  and  so  report,  at  filthy  homes. 
They  seldom  clean  them  and  nurse  sick 
children  to  health. 

They  cause  the  farmer  to  sow  alfalfa,  but 
never  demonstrate  that  the  crop  in  upland 
farms  may  be  made  a  commercial  success. 
They  encourage  the  countryman  to  rejoice 
in  his  pure  water,  free  air,  and  wholesome 
life,  but  they  flee  to  the  city  with  the  first 
frost.  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

III.  Gains  made  by  surveys  are  not 
permanent. — Let  us  get  back  to  the  general 
city  and  state  surveys.  They  fail  because 
they  do  not  recognize  the  immobility  and 
resistance  to  external  pressure  inherent  in 
humanity.  As  a  particular  illustration: 
One  of  the  first  of  the  great  surveys  was  of 
an  eastern  state.  The  survey  was  at  the 
request  of  the  legislature  and  was  at  the 
hands  of  experts  employed  by  a  great  founda¬ 
tion.  The  survey  was  exhaustive.  It  out¬ 
lined  important  and  costly  changes.  It 
proposed  striking  innovations.  In  order 
that  the  state  be  not  bankrupted,  adminis¬ 
tratively  and  financially,  it  permitted  and 
even  established  temporary  makeshifts  less 
satisfactory  than  those  which  had  existed 
before. 

The  reorganization  was  accepted  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  a  widely  approved 


start  was  made.  Then  came  the  inevitable 
reaction.  The  declared  indignation  of  vested 
interests,  the  voice  of  local  prejudices,  the 
objection  of  the  conservative  who  views 
all  changes  with  suspicion,  all  joined  in 
expressing  a  feeling  of  resentment  that  the 
survey  and  reorganization  was  not  a  natural 
growth  but  a  foreign  imposition.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  one  advanced  feature  after  another 
was  weakened  or  lopped  off  and  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  earlier  condition  restored, 
but  not  in  all  respects.  Every  weakness 
introduced  to  permit  advance  in  other  lines 
has  been  tenaciously  retained.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  state  is  worse  off  educationally 
than  in  1912.  It  has  progressed,  but  this 
has  been  largely  through  its  fortune  in  secur¬ 
ing  wise  and  sagacious  leadership.  This 
progress  would  have  been  inevitable  without 
the  survey  and  a  period  of  distress  and  dis¬ 
organization  might  have  been  avoided. 

A  city  resident  moved  into  a  New  England 
village.  She  had  been  exposed  to  culture 
many  times  and  for  protracted  periods,  and 
she  was  not  a  humble  woman.  Accordingly, 
she  organized  to  uplift  the  town.  She  sur¬ 
veyed  the  schools;  she  investigated  the  town 
organization;  she  enlightened  the  library 
trustees;  she  overturned  the  woman’s  club; 
she  reviled  the  janitors  in  school  meeting 
and  the  selectmen  in  town  meeting;  and 
at  the  church  she  replaced  the  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  prayer  meeting  by  a  ‘‘civic  clinic.”  As 
a  result,  she  revived  every  smouldering  feud 
in  this  ancient  town.  Though  this  trouble 
maker  has  now  gone  to  larger  fields,  it  will 
be  a  generation  before  the  miasma  of  her 
presence  is  dispelled  and  entire  families  can 
sit  together  at  the  Thanksgiving  table. 

She  defended  her  activities  by  asserting: 
“The  only  way  to  make  progress  is,  first, 
to  create  chaos.”  “We  did  not  understand 
at  first,”  a  deacon  told  me,  “what  she  meant 
by  creating  chaos.  Now  we  know  that  it  is 
but  the  New  York  expression  for  ‘to  raise 
heir.” 

Permanent  progress  comes  more  surely 
from  development  than  from  violent  changes. 
In  every  educational  system  surveying 
should  be  a  constant  and  not  a  spasmodic 
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process.  The  standards  and  the  tests  of 
the  surveyors  are  known  to  all.  Educators 
do  well  to  seek  from  experts  such  specialized 
help  as  is  needed,  but  to  avoid  an  orgy  of 
surveying  with  its  attendant  high  mortality 
and  period  of  disorder. 

A  general  survey  means  a  retarded  year. 
There  must  come  first  a  time  of  anxious 
questioning  and  attendant  timidity  and 
uncertainty.  The  survey  itself  means  a 
disrupted  period.  Teachers  under  fire  will 
do  their  routine  work  and  will  do  it  well  but 


dare  make  no  changes  and  no  progressive 
experiments.  It  is  an  interim  of  stagnation 
until  the  results  are  known. 

For  this  reason,  if  the  Seer  Gad  came  to 
me  and  said,  “  Choose  thee  three  years  with 
a  city  council  that  cares  not  for  schools, 
or  one-fourth  of  thy  teachers  to  marry  this 
month,  or  a  school  survey,”  I  should 
say:  “Marriage  and  election  show  the 
will  of  Providence  but  a  survey  is  man’s 
device.  Let  me  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
man.” 


MUDDLING  THROUGH  FROM  GUESS  TO  SCIENCE 

U.  L.  Light 

[I  was  taken  by  a  friend  into  the  high-school  auditorium  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  to  hear  a  huge  orchestra 
of  boys  and  girls  play  a  series  of  classic  selections.  It  was  at  one  of  those  meetings  of  public  school 
teachers  of  this  and  neighboring  towns, — such  gatherings  as  are  now  convened  by  thousands  through¬ 
out  the  country.  They  had  elected  for  president  a  young  man  who  manages  the  schools  of  Barberton : 
a  specimen  of  the  fine  type  of  superintendent  these  times  are  producing:  farm  boys, rural-school  teacher, 
ambitious  to  get  in  line  with  the  newest  developments  of  his  business  and  therefore  taking  time  off 
to  go  to  the  School  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  studying  superintendency.  We  waited 
to  hear  him  give  his  inaugural  address.  His  audience  was  mostly  women,  some  gray-haired,  mostly 
fresh  young  girls  who  will  work  at  the  public  service  three  or  four  years  and  leave  it  for  marriage. 
They  followed  him  with  serious  interest;  many  of  them  thanked  and  complimented  him  when  he  was 
through.  I  thought  of  the  amazing  contrast  to  a  meeting  of  teachers  I  attended  in  Brooklyn  thirty 
years  back  when  the  eminent  Dr.  Truman  J.  Backus,  President  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  / 
evoked  enthusiastic  applause  by  saying,  “I  never  read  a  book  on  teaching  or  psychology  in  my  life,  \/ 
thank  God.”  Within  the  year  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  thousands  of  interested  teachers  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  City,  Columbus,  and  Detroit,  listen  to  accounts  of  observations  and  measurements 
of  different  educational  procedures,  with  promise  as  this  Barberton  manager  offers — to  stand  up  for 
the  banishment  of  rule  o’  thumb  from  our  supremely  vital  employment.  This  is  the  Lorain  address. — 

W.  M.l 


SOME  years  ago  a  minister  left  a 
village  in  which  I  was  working. 
During  my  conversation  with  him 
about  the  schools  of  the  village  to  which  he 
had  gone,  he  said,  “They  are  better  than 
the  schools  of  the  county  seat.”  I  said, 
“How  do  you  know .5^ ”  He  replied,  “Our 
Superintendent  says  so.” 

In  talking  to  a  high-school  principal  about 
the  size  of  the  classes  in  his  high  school, 
I  asked  him  why  there  were  no  classes  over 
thirty?  He  replied;  “Thirty  is  the  limit  set 
by  the  North-Central  Association  of  Col¬ 


leges.”  I  asked  him  through  what  processes 
of  experimentation  this  size  of  class  was 
arrived  at,  and  he  replied  that  he  thought 
it  was  only  an  assumption  that  we  had 
accepted  as  a  rule  to  go  by. 

A  teacher  of  handwriting  was  devoting 
about  twenty  minutes  a  day  to  lessons  in¬ 
volving  push  and  pull  exercises  and  making 
compact  ovals.  I  asked  her  if  she  were  not 
giving  too  much  time  to  the  subject,  and 
whether  the  exercises  were  not  useless  and 
why  she  was  requiring  them.  The  reply  was 
that  the  supervisor  decided  these  points. 
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Even  though  the  superintendent  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
patrons  of  the  village  to  agree  with  the 
statement,  that  the  schools  of  his  village 
were  better  than  those  of  the  nearby  county 
seat,  it  meant  nothing  further  than  the  joy 
he  got  out  of  repeating  it.  Even  though 
we  have  assumed  that  the  maximum  sized 
class  should  be  thirty,  that  does  by  no  means 
settle  the  fact  that  thirty  pupils  in  a  class 
is  the  maximum  point  of  eflBciency.  Even 
though  the  supervisor  in  writing  was  re¬ 
quiring  twenty  minutes  a  day  with  futile 
pen-and-paper  gymnastics,  that  in  no  way 
obviates  the  fact  that  maximum  improve¬ 
ment  in  writing  could  be  brought  about 
with  a  shorter  time  allotment. 

I  have  given  these  three  concrete  examples 
to  illustrate  how  completely  our  judgments 
and  practices  in  education  are  dependent 
upon  what  somebody  else  has  said  or  thought 
or  done. 

/  This  empirical,  dogmatic,  subjective,  eval- 
/  uation,  and  determination  of  educational 
/  activities  may  have  sufficed  for  the  periods 
f  of  education  when  we  were  muddling  through, 
I  but  the  growing  habit  of  focusing  scientific 
\  inquiry  on  practical  puzzles  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  scientific  investigation  in  all  fields 
.  of  human  endeavor  have  made  it  imperative 
,  that  all  judgments  as  to  the  merits  and  worth 
of  educational  practices  and  processes  be 
i  based  upon  securely  established  facts. 

'  If  we  think  of  science  as  a  body  of  sys- 
stematised,  verifiable,  and  communicable 
knowledge,  reached  by  reflection  on  the 
impersonal  data  of  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment  ;  if  we  think  of  it  as  precise,  coordinated 
knowledge  about  all  of  reality  that  can  be 
studied  by  recognized  methods  of  measure¬ 
ment,  registration,  and  experiment,  and  then 
think  of  the  long  experience  we  have  had 
in  educational  work,  ought  we  not  to  have  a 
body  of  knowledge  so  coordinated  that  it 
may  be  useful  in  predicting  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  what  practices  we  ought  to  pursue 
and  what  the  results  will  be? 

Doctor  Trotter  defined  science  as  “a  body 
of  knowledge  derived  from  experience  of  its 
material  and  cobrdinated  so  that  it  shall  be 


useful  in  forecasting  and,  if  possible,  directing 
the  future  behavior  of  that  material.”  I 
know  that  it  is  easier  for  the  astronomer 
to  predict  the  return  of  a  comet  than  for 
the  student  to  predict  how  a  child  will 
respond  to  a  stimulus.  Yet  the  student  of 
child  psychology  may  be  as  scientific  as  his 
colleague  in  the  astronomical  observatory. 
Dewey  says  “the  future  of  our  civilization 
depends  upon  the  widening  spread  and 
deepening  hold  of  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind.” 

Up  to  a  certain  point  and  in  certain  fields, 
men  believe  in  science  and  never  dream 
of  dispensing  with  its  aid.  Not  to  use 
science  in  building  bridges  and Jbattleships ; 
fashioning  lenses  and  guns  constructing 
dams  and  canals  would  be  considered  mad¬ 
ness.  Why  then  have  we  not  worked  out 
or  attained  a  more  scientific  habit  of  mind 
with  reference  to  problems  in  education? 

There  may  be  a  trinity  of  reasons. 

The  sciences  relevant  to  the  control  of 
things  are  much  more  exact  than  are  those 
that  are  relevant  to  the  control  and  direction 
of  life.  Their  foundations  are  older.  Man 


in  his  acquisition  of  scientific  data  started 
with  material  farthest  away  from  him. 
Astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  last  of 
all  psychology  and  the  social  sciences.  The 
general  line  of  development  of  the  sciences 
has  been  from  the  less  directly  useful  to  the 
more  directly  useful.  In  the  ascending  scale 
of  their  relativ^e  utilities  they  came,  astron¬ 
omy,  physics,  chemistry,  a  knowledge  of 
cosmic  principles,  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world,  a  knowledge  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  early  life  as  presented  by  biology,  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  guide 
human  action,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  human  association.  The  line  of  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  from  the  more  exact  to  the 
less  exact,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
In  a  general  way  each  later  science  is  de- 
f>endent  upon  a  previously  developed  one 
for  many  of  its  principles.  The  chemist 
must  know  physics,  the  biologist  must  know 
chemistry,  the  psychologist  must  know 
biology,  the  educator  must  know  psychology. 
A  general  knowledge  of  each  of  the  preceding 
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sciences  is  required  in  all.  When  one  thinks 
of  this  complexity  one  does  not  wonder  why 
the  application  of  scientific  principles  in 
education  has  been  late  in  arriving. 

The  second  reason  for  the  late  arrival  is 
that  whenever  man  is  dealing  with  himself 
or  with  living  creatures  it  is  temptingly  easy 
to  muddle  along.  “Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention”  and  when  certain  tempera¬ 
ments  are  getting  along  comfortably  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  let  things  be.  When 
the  pinch  is  felt  there  is  a  belated  appeal  to 
science.  We  muddled  along  in  school  at¬ 
tendance  until  to-day  there  is  a  definite 
attempt  at  compulsory  education.  We 
muddled  along  in  the  various  subjects  of 
the  curriculum : 

In  reading  we  muddled  through  the  foolish 
Pestalozzian  idea  of  long  drills  on  letters  and 
then  putting  letters  into  syllables  and  then 
syllables  into  words  until  to-day  we  are 
talking  fixation,  eye  movement,  rate  and 
comprehension,  and  are  working  to  create 
a  new  technique  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
— a  technique  which  will  meet  the  social 
demands  of  our  complex,  print-infected 
life. 

In  geography  we  have  come,  from  a 
mnemomic  devotion  to  a  text  to  a  study  of 
man’s  relation  to  the  earth,  based  on  the 
personal  investigation  of  every  student  who 
attempts  to  pursue  the  subject. 

In  arithmetic  we  muddled  through  rules, 
practices,  and  archaic  principles  until  to-day 
we  are  omitting  all  subjects,  methods,  and 
problems  not  warranted  by  obvious  applica¬ 
bility. 

How  we  have  muddled  in  teacher  training ! 
Unprepared  teachers;  then  elementary  school 
to  normal  school  and  now  four  years  of  high 
school  prior  to  normal  training  with  a  two 
year  course — all  too  short ! 

In  our  conception  of  educational  principles 
we  have  muddled  along  until  we  have  shifted 
the  emphasis  from  subject  matter  to  child 
nature.  It  has  been  predicted  that  Dewey’s 
dictum  that  real  education  is  and  must 
be  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  child  and 
Thorndyke’s  invention  of  a  method  of 
.scientifically  measuring  educational  results 


will  in  time  be  ranked  m  importance  with 
Darwin’s  conception  of  evolution. 

We  are  at  present  muddling  in  our  taxa¬ 
tion  laws,  and  we  will  continue  to  muddle 
until  we  have  sense  enough,  to  put  our 
governmental  machinery  into  the  hands 
of  experts  who  have  knowledge  instead 
of  into  the  hand  of  politicians  who  have 
power. 

The  third  reason  why  scientific  principles 
have  not  been  applied  is  that  there  is  always 
a  strange  distrust  for  new  ideas.  The  idea 
of  actively  directing  educational  progress  is 
still  comparatively  new.  Whenever  a  difli- 
cult  human  problem  is  faced  there  are  so 
many  things  suggested  to  be  done.  Some 
would  lend  a  helping  hand;  some  would  put 
more  energy,  enthusiasm,  good  will,  tears 
and  prayers  into  the  business.  A  few  think 
of  putting  scientific  inquiry  at  work.  All 
sorts  of  devices,  legislation,  coercion,  per¬ 
sonal  persuasion,  blind  groping,  will  be  tried 
before  scientific  investigators  get  at  the 
facts,  to  win  an  understanding  of  them  and 
to  bring  this  understanding  and  previously 
established  science  to  bear  on  their  con¬ 
trol. 

The  old  Hibernicism,  that  “one  man’s 
opinion  is  as  good  as  another’s,  or  even 
better”  seems  to  be  accepted  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  teaching  population.  We 
have  been  swayed  for  a  long  time  by  an 
ego-centric  habit  of  thought  from  which 
it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  emerge.  Knowl¬ 
edge  will  sweep  away  prejudice.  East  in 
Mankind  at  the  Cross  Roads  in  his  discussion 
of  the  processes  of  life  which  are  in  part 
descriptive  and  in  part  experimental  and 
inductive,  states  the  case: 

If  Richard  Roe  sees  a  circulatory  system  dis- 
seeted  out  and  has  the  functions  of  the  heart, 
arteries  and  veins  explained  to  him,  these  are 
tangible  facts  and  have  a  plain  meaning.  He 
has  a  heart  himself  and  has  felt  it  beat.  But 
when  an  investigator  tells  how  he  has  crossed 
various  types  of  guinea-pigs  followed  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  progeny  to  the  nth  generation, 
and  reached  various  and  sundry  conclusion, 
regarding  their  heredity,  there  is  an  antagonistic 
reaction.  These  conclusions  are  complex  and 
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Richard  Roe  asks  for  simple  interpretations 
easy  to  understand.  Furthermore,  he  feels 
that  the  learned  professor  may  be  wrong.  He 
knows  from  his  own  experience  in  everyday  life 
how  precarious  are  human  judgments  based  on 
limited  experience. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  perhaps,  that  is  the 
crucial  diflBculty  in  the  whole  matter.  Richard 
Roe  has  not  acquired  the  intimate  knowledge 
necessary  to  allow  him  to  separate  the  significant 
from  the  superficial;  nor  has  he  been  trained  to 
reason  clearly,  correctly,  and  to  the  point.  In¬ 
ductive  reasoning  on  life  processes  is  not  simple, 
and  no  one  knows  better  than  the  scientist  him¬ 
self  how  easy  it  is  to  stray  from  fact  to  fancy. 

.  .  .  .  A  mind  trained  to  weigh  facts  care¬ 

fully  and  accurately  and  to  reason  logically  is 
not  a  great  deal  to  ask  in  the  way  of  education; 
but  it  is  something  rarely  found  in  the  present 
day. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  general  interest 
in  education,  or  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  processes  of  education  that  most  men 
with  ideas  believe  that  through  the  announce¬ 
ment  or  acceptance  of  their  ideas  all  the 
problems  of  education  would  be  solved. 
It  may  be  that  we  as  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  have  accepted  practices  which  have 
come  to  us  out  of  the  past  without  ever 
inquiring  the  reason  for  these  practices. 
Social  conditions  may  have  changed.  We 
may  still  be  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  idea.  What  we  need  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  is  to  take  an  inventory,  in  order  to 
determine  the  underlying  facts.  Find  out 
just  what  the  facts  are. 

Last  February  I  read  in  a  Sunday  paper 
an  editorial  on  “The  Teacher.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  in  the  editorial  attracted 
my  attention,  “Double  promotion  is  not 
justified  one  time  in  one  hundred  cases.” 
After  reading  the  editorial  I  wrote  to  the 
editor; 

Two  years  ago  I  was  appointed  on  a  committee 
to  study  the  classification  and  promotion  of  the 
pupils  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  what  specific 
evidence  you  have  to  support  the  statement  that 
“double  promotion  is  not  justified  one  time  in 
one  hundred  cases.” 

Starch,  after  long  investigation,  concludes  that 
the  wide  range  of  abilities  of  school  children  may 


be  known  with  some  certainty.  He  said  that 
the  eighth  grade  could  be  finished 


by  1  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  in  4  years 
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Our  committee  feels  that  the  only  way  to  meet 
the  requirements  is  by  enrichment  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  or  by  double  promotion.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  data  we  can  find,  realizing  of  course, 
that  more  individual  statements  mean  just  as 
much  on  one  side  of  the  problem  as  on  the  other. 

The  problem  that  the  schools  must  face  is  that 
of  providing  adequate  work  to  meet  the  varying 
individual  abilities  of  pupils. 

In  closing  I  said,  “I  am  interested  in 
your  discussion  of  school  problems  and  am 
anxious  that  all  concerned  approach  them 
with  open  minds  and  in  the  light  of  what  we 
know  about  modern  psychology,  educational 
procedure  and  methods.”  Up  to  the  present 
moment  this  editor  has  not  submitted  one 
fact,  has  not  even  answered  the  letter,  but, 
best  of  all  has  not  given  out  ideas  as  to  how 
schools  should  run. 

You  will  note  that  I  did  not  dispute  the 
statement,  I  asked  for  facts  which  would 
substantiate  it.  Double  promotion  in  the 
light  of  individual  differences  and  curriculum 
enrichment  becomes  a  vital  problem  one 
that  can  not  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  ideas 
but  on  the  basis  of  a  vast  array  of  facts. 

A  great  many  of  our  school  practices  need 
to  be  approached  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  tradition,  or  personal  judgment  or  group 
opinion  but  from  the  standpoint  of  all  the 
facts  involved.  Here  are  some  of  our  prac¬ 
tices  about  which  we  need  more  data: 

The  size  of  class  to  insure  maximum  ef¬ 
ficiency.  This  may  involve  an  investigation 
on  the  part  of  teacher-training  institutions 
to  the  point  of  determining  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  that  can  be  handled 
efficiently  and  effectively,  by  the  teachers 
they  are  training.  Their  recommendations 
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might  be:  “Teacher  A  is  qualified.  The 
maximum  number  she  can  teach  well  is  22; 
teacher  B  can  teach  38  equally  well.”  What 
an  assistance  such  an  index  to  the  personali¬ 
ties  and  qualifications  of  candidates  would  be! 

Annual  and  semi-annual  promotions.  We 
need  to  know  which  process  is  the  more 
expensive?  Whether  or  not  semi-annual 
promotions  do  give  pupils  opportunities  to 
be  accelerated  or  whether  in  actual  practice 
they  raise  the  percentage  of  retardations. 

We  need  facts  concerning  departmental 
teaching.  Is  this  type  of  class  organization 
superior  to  the  old,  one-leacher-teaching- 
all-subjects  type  of  organization? 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  kinder¬ 
garten  than  we  do.  What  contribution 
does  it  make  to  life.  What  advantage  has  a 
seventh  grade  child  who  has  had  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  over  one  who  has  not. 


Finally  we  need  to  study  every  school 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  uses 
made  of  that  subject  in  our  modern  social 
life.  We  need  an  analysis  of  the  attitudes, 
habits,  and  skills  involved;  also  to  determine 
the  steps  and  processes  necessary  to  secure 
the  desired  results.  We  need  to  know  the 
ratio  of  teacher  activity  to  pupil  activity 
through  which  the  desired  results  may  be 
attained;  also,  to  know  what  material  and 
drill  exercises  will  produce  the  habits  and 
skills  for  w'hich  we  are  striving,  and  what 
methods  of  instruction  will  secure  desired 
results  most  economically. 

There  is  no  magic  about  the  application 
of  scientific  principles,  to  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  involved  by  the 
patience  and  labor  to  answer  all  the  problems, 
by  examining  minutely  all  the  facts  which 
bear  upon  them. 


HOW  VALUABLE  TO  THE  STUDENT  OF  FRENCH  IS  HIS  LATIN 

VOCABULARY.? 

Verne  G.  Edgc'umbe 


[It  was  Charles  I  who,  hearing  the  learned  members  of  the  Royal  Scientific  Society  elaborate  the 
reason  why  a  fish  put  into  a  globe  full  of  water  caused  no  overflow,  brought  a  carp  and  quietly  slipped 
it  into  the  aquarium  with  a  resultant  overflow'  of  cold  water  on  the  theory.  One  reward  of  living  in 
1924  is  the  experience  of  seeing  a  teacher  of  language  apply  the  method  of  scientific  inquiry  to  an 
ancient  and  honorable  claim  of  education:  that  the  study  of  Latin  facilitates  the  grasp  of  words  in 
other  languages.  Verne  Edgcumbe  of  West  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  spills  some  cooling  doubts 
upon  the  assertion. — W.  M.] 


The  statement  is  quite  commonly 
made  that  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  vocabulary  of  French  is  derived 
from  Latin,  that  a  pupil  who  studies  Latin 
first  has  a  solid  foundation  of  stems  upon 
which  to  build  his  superstructure  of  French. 
One  is  left  to  infer  that  the  student  acquires 
his  French  vocabulary  more  easily  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  Latin.  Nor  is  it  very 
difficult  after  the  student  has  acquired  a 
suflSciently  large  reading  vocabulary,  to  see 
the  connection  between  many  derivatives 
and  their  roots.  This  is  not  equivalent  to 


saying,  however,  that  he  receives  any  con¬ 
siderable  help  from  his  Latin  in  learning 
that  vocabulary.  Indeed  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  the  relation  betw'een  a  given 
French  word  and  its  Latin  root  is  clearly 
discernible  to  the  pupil  on  first  sight  as  it  is 
after  the  meaning  has  been  learned.  To 
cite  specific  examples,  French  faim,  bouche, 
hiver  and  yluie  are  derived  from  Latin 
fames,  bucca,  hihernus  and  pluvia  respectively, 
but  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  any  one  but  a 
philologist  could  readily  see  these  relation¬ 
ships.  If  this  is  true,  the  value  of  a  Latin 
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vocabulary  as  a  help  in  understanding  the 
meaning  of  a  new  French  word  is  greatly 
lessened. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  challenge  the  statement  that  a 
year’s  study  of  Latin  forms  an  excellent 
foundation  for  the  study  of  French  vocabu¬ 
lary.  No  argument  is  oflFered  here  against 
the  merit  or  the  value  of  teaching  Latin. 
No  such  argument  is  necessary.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  that  the  claims  for  any  sub¬ 
ject  rest  on  fact  rather  than  assumption 
and  that  assertions  which  are  frequently 
made  and  seldom  questioned  be  followed  to 
their  logical  conclusions. 

To  arrive  at  a  solution  supported  by  facts, 
a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  preliminary 
word  list  published  in  April,  1921,  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  as  a  supplement 
to  Le  Petit  Journal.  This  list  includes  596 
common  French  words,  and  was  compiled 
by  twenty-eight  teachers  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Society  for  Experimental 
Study  of  Education.  These  teachers  ex¬ 
amined  a  number  of  elementary  text-books 
and  the  list  was  made  up  of  those  words 
which  were  found  to  be  used  most  frequently. 
This  list  then  is  taken  to  represent  what 
should  be  the  active  vocabulary  of  the  pupil 
in  the  first  year  French  class. 

It  is  hardly  assuming  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  value  of  a  Latin  vocabulary  in 
deriving  the  meaning  of  French  words  would 
be  apparent  when  applied  to  such  a  list. 
The  results  of  our  examination  of  course 
fully  bore  out  the  claim  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  French  words  come  from 
Latin.  Five  hundred  and  ten  or  approxi¬ 
mately  86  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  found  to 
have  Latin  roots.  Now  this  is  precisely 
the  point  where  we  usually  stray  into  error. 
The  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of 
words  is  of  Latin  origin  is  offered  as  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  French  vocabulary  is  made 
easier  by  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  Actually 
this  is  not  the  point  at  all. 

The  essential  question  is  this:  How  many 
of  the  Latin  roots,  from  which  the  510 
French  words  come,  can  the  student  be 
expected  to  know  at  the  end  of  the  first — 


or  even  the  second — year’s  study  of  Latin? 
Inasmuch  as  we  can  hardly  expect  the  pupil 
to  use  in  derivation  work,  Latin  words  which 
he  has  not  learned  as  yet,  the  only  French 
words  that  can  be  claimed  for  Latin  are 
those  which  spring  from  his  active  Latin 
vocabulary. 

To  answer  our  question,  therefore,  the 
list  of  Latin  roots  was  compared  with  the 
Ancient  Language  Syllabus  published  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
which  is  given  a  list  of  the  Latin  vocabulary 
to  be  learned  during  the  first  two  years’ 
study  of  Latin.  This  Syllabus  comprises 
a  total  of  1,000  words,  making  the  require¬ 
ment  250  words  each  term.  As  a  help  to¬ 
ward  understanding  English  and  English 
word-formation,  this  vocabulary  is  admira¬ 
ble,  but  its  usefulness  is  not  so  apparent 
when  applied  to  the  French  word  list  which 
has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  our  discussion. 
Of  the  510  Latin  roots  from  which  the 
French  words  were  derived  exactly  116  were 
found  in  the  syllabus  covering  the  first  year's 
work  in  Latin.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  begin  the  study  of  French  after 
Latin  do  so  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  but 
to  be  perfectly  fair — since  the  pupil  will  be 
increasing  his  Latin  vocabulary  while  study¬ 
ing  French — let  us  consider  also  the  number 
of  Latin  roots  he  might  learn  during  his 
second  year  of  study.  Fifty-seven  of  the 
remaining  394  Latin  words  are  found  in  the 
Syllabus  for  second  year  Latin.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year’s  study  of  Latin, 
then,  the  student  has  learned  a  total  of  173 
Latin  roots  having  derivatives  in  our  French 
word  list. 

The  actual  value  of  Latin  to  the  student 
is  measured — not  by  the  510  words  or  86 
per  cent,  which  have  a  Latin  source — but 
by  the  173  Latin  roots  or  29  per  cent,  which 
have  been  learned. 

Another  thing:  if  all  of  the  T^atin  words 
contributing  to  our  French  word  list  which 
the  student  has  learned  at  the  end  of  the 
first  or  the  second  year  of  Latin  were  closely 
similar  in  form  to  the  French  derivative, 
we  might  safely  claim  173  words  for  Latin. 
Actually  this  is  not  the  case.  Rot  more  than 
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126  of  the  173  Latin  roots  learned  in  first  and 
second  year  Latin  resembled  their  French 
derivatives  so  closely  that  the  student  could  be 
relied  upon  to  see  the  connection  between  the 
two  at  first  sight.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
French  word  originally  came  from  a  Latin 
word  is  in  itself  of  no  value  if  the  French 
word  differs  greatly  in  form  from  the  Latin. 
And  if,  though  similar  in  form,  it  differs  more 
or  less  in  meaning,  the  value  of  the  similarity 
of  form  is  nil.  Further,  the  fact  that  a  pupil 
has  met  a  Latin  word  in  his  reading  does  not 
guarantee  that  he  will  remember  it  aside 
from  the  context,  and  be  able  to  use  it  as  a 
basis  for  French.  Whether  he  would  be 
able  to  establish  the  connection  between 
the  derivative  and  the  root  at  this  stage  of 
his  education  is  highly  problematical. 

For  the  purposes  of  argument,  however, 
let  us  broaden  our  discussion,  and  consider 
the  whole  list  of  words  which  come  from 
Latin  without  reference  to  the  Latin  Sylla¬ 
bus.  Of  the  510  Latin-derived  words,  280 
are  found  to  be  enough  like  the  Latin  root 
to  enable  the  student — if  he  would — to 
establish  the  connection  between  the  two. 
Naturally  the  possibility  of  subjective  error 
creeps  in  at  this  point.  It  is  at  least  some¬ 
what  diflBcult  to  say  that  a  student  will  or 
will  not  see  the  logical  connection  between 
two  words  or  facts.  If  there  is  any  error, 
however,  it  will  arise  through  over-estimating 
the  inclination  and  ability  of  the  student  to 
apply  his  reasoning  powers  consistently,  i.e. 
in  case  of  doubt,  the  decision  was  in  favor  of 
the  Latin.  This  leaves  us  on  fairly  safe 
ground.  Certain  principles  governing  word 
change  can  be  applied  quite  regularly,  and 
in  arriving  at  the  above  figures  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  student  will  always  do  so. 
Very  often  C  followed  by  A  changes  to  ch 
in  its  French  derivative,  as  champ  from 
campum,  chanson,  from  cantionem,  chant 
from  cantum,  chapeau  from  cappa  and  chat 
from  cattum.  Initial  S  in  a  Latin  word 
is  frequently  replaced  by  an  e  in  the  French, 
as  ccoZe  and  schola,  ecrire  and  scribere,  Stage 
and  stare,  and  etoile  and  stella.  A  circum- 
flexed  vow^el  preceding  a  t  indicates  the 
loss  of  the  letter  S  as  forSt  from  forestis,  cote 


from  costa,  fenetre  from  fenestra,  maitre  from 
magister,  Hre  from  essere,  pret  from  praestus, 
and  fSte  from  festa.  The  average  student 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  apply  more 
diflBcult  rules  of  this  nature  even  though 
there  were  time  to  make  them  clear.  The 
point  should  be  made  also  that  many  of  the 
280  words,  as  mentioned  above,  resemble 
their  Latin  source  only  in  the  initial  syllable 
or  consonant;  as,  demi  and  demedium,  deux 
and  duo,  devoir  and  debere,  faire  and  facere, 
lait  and  lac,  manquer  and  mancus,  soeur  and 
soror,  viande  and  vivenda. 

Even  admitting  these  facts,  it  would  seem 
that  a  Latin  vocabulary  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  student  of  French.  In  a 
list  of  596  words  280  or  47  per  cent,  are 
found,  which  in  passing  from  Latin  to  French 
have  retained  enough  similarity  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  Latin,  so  that  one  trained  to  do  so 
can  see  the  relationship.  A  closer  study 
of  these  words,  however,  reveals  a  rather 
striking  coincidence.  For  204  of  the  280 
words  which  one  might  deduce  from  Latin 
there  is  found  to  exist  a  corresponding  Eng¬ 
lish  word  closely  akin  to  the  French  both  in 
form  and  meaning.  This  leaves  us  but  76 
French  words,  the  meanings  of  which  could 
be  derived  entirely  from  Latin  without  the 
aid  of  English.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  words  are  derived  or  borrowed 
from  the  French.  The  similarity  is  shown 
very  clearly  in  the  table  containing  parallel 
columns  of  Latin,  French,  and  English  words. 
This  very  definitely  reduces  the  value  of  the 
Latin  word — even  should  the  student  know 
it.  It  is  far  more  logical  to  assume  that  if 
the  student  is  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of 
these  words  by  derivation  he  will  work  from 
the  English — his  natural  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion — rather  than  from  the  I^atin.  One  may 
object,  that  all  of  these  English  words  do 
not  constitute  a  part  of  the  average  student’s 
active  vocabular3\  This  maj'^  be  true,  but 
the  possibility  that  he  would  know  them  is 
much  greater  than  that  he  would  know  the 
Latin. 

Our  figures,  then,  upon  analysis  put  the 
usual  claim  of  the  Latinists  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  light.  While  it  is  true  that  86  per  cent. 
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of  the  entire  list  are  derived  from  Latin, 
this  statement  in  itself  is  only  a  half  truth. 
The  Latin  which  one  learns  at  school  is 
purely  classical,  and  many  French  words 
have  had  several  intermediate  forms  between 
modern  French  and  classical  Latin.  Many 
are  derived  from  the  popular  Latin,  a  form 
which  the  student  never  learns.  Even  in¬ 
cluding  these  cases,  however,  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  Latin  vocabulary  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  86  per  cent,  of  French  words 
having  Latin  as  their  source  but  rather  by 
the  number  of  words  which  one  can  deduce 
entirely  from  Latin  without  the  aid  of 
English.  Applied  to  our  French  word  list, 
it  represents  76  words  or  13  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  In  other  words,  of  the  510  words 
coming  from  Latin,  there  are  only  76  which 
closely  resemble  the  original  Latin,  and  have 
no  corresponding  English  word  from  which 
the  meaning  could  be  derived. 

The  wide  divergence  between  the  two  is 
brought  out  in  the  accompanying  diagrams. 


In  view  of  this  difference,  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  the  vocabulary  learned  by  the  first 
and  second  year  Latin  student  is  widely 
different  in  character  from  that  learned  by 
the  French  student,  it  requires  a  rather 
elastic  imagination  to  see  how  the  study  of 
Latin  makes  much  easier  the  acquisition  of 
French  vocabulary. 

The  possibility  of  having  one’s  viewpoint 
misunderstood  in  a  discussion  of  this  nature 
are  obvious.  It  may  have  been  inferred 
that  the  writer  does  not  consider  Latin  of 
any  value  to  the  student  of  French.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  Latin  provides  a  grammar 
foundation  which  is  of  value  to  the  student 
in  any  language  work  he  may  undertake. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  the  Latin  student 
acquires  a  broad  enough  vocabulary  to  give 
him  any  appreciable  help  in  arriving  at  the 
meaning  of  new  French  words.  A  philologist 
may  do  so,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  beside  the 
point.  We  are  discussing  only  the  value  of 
Latin  to  the  average  high  school  student. 
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Word  List  Compared  with  Latin  Syllabus 


Compare  Lines  Two  and  Five. 
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When  supporters  of  Latin  state  that  85  per 
cent,  of  French  words  are  derived  from  Latin 
and  that  47  per  cent,  of  English  words  came 
from  Latin  also,  they  should  go  a  step  further 
and  explain  that  many  of  these  Latin- 
derived  English  words  came  to  us  through 
the  French.  For  several  hundred  years 
French  exerted  a  very  profound  influence 
over  English  and  this  fact  largely  accounts 
for  the  basic  similarity  in  the  vocabularies 
of  the  two  languages.  The  fact  that  certain 
similar  words  can  be  traced  back  to  the  same 
—Latin  source  may  be  very  entertaining  and 
instructive,  but  when  judged  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  actual  assistance  this  gives 
the  student  of  French,  its  value  is  far  more 
apparent  than  real. 

Table  of  Latin  roots  having  derivatives  both  in 
French  and  English.  (According  to  the  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  some  of  these  English  words  are  not  derived  from 
corresponding  Latin  words.) 


LATIN 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

amicus 

ami 

amicable 

annum 

an 

annual 

annum 

annee 

annual 

animal 

animal 

animal 

appellare 

appeler 

appeal 

arborem 

arbre 

arbor 

ad  Deum 

adieu 

adieu 

ad-facere 

affaire 

affair 

a-venire 

avenue 

avenue 

bassum 

bas 

base 

bibliotheca 

biblioth^ue 

bibliotheca 

attendere 

attendre 

attend 

autumnus 

automne 

autumn 

advocatus 

avocat 

advocate 

fames 

faim 

famish 

frigidus 

froid 

frigid 

tortus 

tort 

tort 

bellum 

beau 

beauty 

bene 

bien 

ben- (prefix) 

bonum 

bon 

bonus 

cinque 

cinq 

cinque 

casus 

cas 

case 

centum 

cent 

centennial 

cantum 

chant 

chant 

cappa 

chapeau 

cap 

capitulum 

chapitre 

chapter 

cattum 

chat 

cat 

caballum 

cheval 

chevalier 

canem 

chien 

canine 

classis 

classe 

class 

contentus 

content 

content 

comprehendere 

comprendre 

comprehend 

continuare 

continuer 

continue 

contra 

contre 

(pref.)  coimter 

corpus 

corps 

corps 

costa 

cdt6 

coast 

currere 

courir 

current 

curtus 

court 

curt 

LATIN 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

domina 

dame 

dame 

demandare 

demander 

demand 

demedium 

demi 

demi 

dens 

dent 

dentist 

descendere 

descendre 

descend 

deus 

dieu 

deity 

desiderare 

desirer 

desire 

duo 

deux 

duo 

difficilis 

diffcile 

difficult 

doctor 

docteur 

doctor 

domesticus 

domestique 

domestic 

donare 

donner 

donate 

dormire 

dormir 

dormitory 

schola 

ecole 

school 

scribere 

ecrire 

scribe 

elevare 

eleve 

elevate 

in 

en 

in 

infantem 

enfant 

infant 

in-finis 

enfin 

final 

finire 

finir 

finish 

florem 

fleur 

flower 

forestis 

foret 

forest 

fortis 

fort 

fortify 

fumare 

fumer 

fume 

gens 

gens 

gens 

habitare 

habiter 

inhabit 

idea 

id6e 

idea 

fra  ter 

frere 

fraternal 

glacies 

glace 

glacial 

grossus 

gros 

gross 

herba 

herbe 

herb 

intendere 

entendre 

intend 

intrare 

entrer 

enter 

studium 

etudier 

study 

examin 

examen 

examine 

exemplum 

exemple 

example 

exercere 

exercice 

exercise 

explicare 

expliquer 

explain 

facilis 

facile 

facility 

facere 

faire 

factor 

familia 

famille 

family 

fatigare 

fatigue 

fatigue 

famina 

femme 

feminine 

finis 

fin 

final 

firmare 

ferme 

farm 

festum 

fSte 

feast 

figura 

figure 

figure 

filia 

fille 

filial 

filius 

fils 

filial 

hora 

heure 

hour 

historia 

histoire 

history 

hibernus 

hiver 

hibernate 

homo 

homme 

homicide 

ignorare 

ignorer 

ignore 

in-utiles 

inutile 

useless 

juvenis 

jeune 

juvenile 

Justus 

juste 

just 

lac 

lait 

lacteal 

lingua 

langue 

language 

lavare 

laver 

lave 

lectio 

lefon 

lesson 

legumen 

legume 

legume 

levare 

lever 

lever 

linea 

ligne 

line 

liber 

livre 

library 

lex 

loi 

legal 

longus-tempus 

longtemps 

long-time 
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FBBNCH 

UNOLISH 

lupus 

ioup 

lupine 

lumeo 

lumi^re 

luminous 

luna 

lune 

lunar 

manus 

main 

manual 

maasio 

maison 

mansion 

inagister 

mattre 

master 

oianteUnm 

man  tea  u 

mantle 

maritus 

mari 

marital 

inedicinr 

m6decin 

medicine 

mare 

mer 

maritime 

mater 

mere 

maternal 

munim 

mur 

mural 

mundus 

monde 

mundane 

montare 

menter 

mount 

monstrare 

montrer 

demonstrate 

morsus 

morceati 

morsel 

mon 

mort 

mortal 

nomea 

nom 

name 

tiumerum 

nombre 

number 

numerum 

iiombreux 

numerous 

nominare 

nominer 

nominate 

novellus 

nouveau 

novelty 

novellus 

nouvelle 

novelty 

obedire 

ob^ir 

obey 

occupare 

occuper 

occupy 

offerre 

offrir 

offer 

pars 

partile 

part 

persona 

personne 

person 

phrasis 

phrase 

phrase 

pauper 

pauvre 

pauper 

poena 

peine 

pain 

pinctor 

peintre 

painter 

pensare 

pensee 

pensive 

pensare 

penser 

pensive 

perdere 

perdre 

perdition 

pater 

pdre 

paternal 

permittere 

permettre 

permit 

placere 

plaire 

please 

placere 

plaiser 

pleasure 

plicare 

plier 

plait 

pluvia 

pluie 

pluvial 

pluma 

plume 

plume 

plus 

plus 

plus 

pomum 

pomme 

pome 

porta 

porte 

portal 

portare 

porter 

porter 

praeferre 

prefercr 

prefer 

prehendere 

prendre 

prehensile 

LATIN 

FRENCH 

BNGUSB 

profundus 

profond 

profound 

prominare 

se  promener 

promenade 

promittere 

proinettre 

promise 

pronuntiare 

prononcer 

pronounce 

proprius 

propre 

proper 

quartus 

quartier 

quarter 

regula 

regie 

regular 

tabula 

tableau 

table 

re-intrare 

rentier 

reenter 

repascere 

repas 

repast 

respondere 

r^pondre 

respond 

responsa 

reponse 

response 

retardare 

retard 

retard 

re-tornare 

retour 

return 

rex 

roi 

regal 

saccus 

sac 

sack 

salutare 

saluer 

salute 

sanguis 

sang 

sanguinarf 

sanitas 

sante 

sanitary 

sentire 

senter 

sentiment 

servire 

serviette 

serve 

servire 

servir 

serve 

sic 

si 

so 

soror 

soeur 

sorority 

sol 

soleil 

solar 

souffere 

souffrir 

suffer 

super 

sur 

super 

tacere 

taire 

tacit 

tardus 

tard 

tardy 

tempus 

temps 

time 

terra 

terre 

terrestrial 

turn  us 

tour(m) 

tour 

furris 

tour(f) 

turret 

tranquillus 

tranquille 

tranquil 

1  ransversus 

a  travers 

transverse 

unum 

un 

unit 

utilis 

utile 

useful 

vacca 

vache 

vaccine 

valere 

valoir 

value 

veritas 

verite 

verity 

versus 

vers 

versus 

veridus 

vert 

verdant 

vivenda 

viande 

viand 

viduus 

vide 

void 

vita 

vie 

vital 

villanus 

vilaiii 

villain 

vivere 

vivre 

vivid 

volere 

vouloir 

volition 

THE  TEACHING  OF  TOLERATION 

Stephen  C.  Clement 


(The  dear  old  philanthropist  who  endowed  a  school  for  girls  in  Lincolnshire  desired  that  they  might 
be  taught  “  much  needle  work  and  complicate  embroidering  in  order  that  their  minds  may  be  prevented 
from  things  not  of  their  concern.”  The  founders  of  American  tax-supported  schools  projK)sed  them 
“for  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions.”  To-day  there  are  still  school  boards  preventing  by  rule  “the 
introduction  of  political  questions  of  a  controversial  nature.”  Mr.  Clements,  who  heads  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  social  science  in  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  in  Buffalo,  walks  into  this  field  of  ab¬ 
surdity,  and  gives  some  definite  suggestions.] 


SHOULD  teachers  concern  themselves 
with  controversial  problems?  Is  it 
proper  for  them  to  discuss  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  formulate  the  viewpoints  of  their 
students  in  regard  to  the  vital  questions  of 
capital  and  labor,  international  relations, 
the  Ku-Kluxers,  evolution  ?  Shall  the  school 
actually  attempt  to  interpret  modern  be¬ 
liefs  and  modern  problems? 

How  shall  M'e  answer  these  questions? 
If  we  answer  negatively,  we  are  condemning 
the  teaching  profession  to  the  status  of 
stand-patters  and  reactionaries.  We  are  up¬ 
holding  the  glory  of  the  academic  rabbit. 
If  we  answer  affirmatively,  we  are  incurring 
the  displeasure  and  disapproval  of  all  of  the 
Bryans,  the  Upton  Sinclairs,  the  partisans 
of  a  thousand  blocs  and  creeds. 

It  is  not  possible  to  escape  answering  the 
questions  at  all.  There  is  no  middle  ground. 
One  is  either  teaching  an  interpretation  of 
modern  problems  or  he  is  not. 

Is  it  possible  to  teach  modern  problems 
and  yet  avoid  controversy?  Socrates,  the 
“philosopher  of  the  golden  mean,”  furnishes 
the  answer.  He  assembled  little  groups  of 
pupils  under  Athenian  trees  and  told  them 
that  men  are  fundamentally  the  same,  that 
right  is  never  wholly  on  one  side,  that  the 
middle  ground  of  opinion  produces  unity 
and  progress.  He  taught  fairness  in  thought 
and  action,  respect  not  only  for  one’s  own 
opinion,  but  also  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

This  it  is  that  we  need,  the  teaching  of 
toleration.  For  it  is  this  attitude  of  calm 
“freedom  from  bigotry”  that  is  the  first 


essential  in  the  solution  of  modern  prob¬ 
lems. 

This  we  may  teach,  and,  wffiile  we  shall 
incur  the  wrath  of  the  bigots — those  who 
maintain  a  “  blind  and  obstinate  attachment 
to  a  particular  creed,  party,  or  opinion” — 
there  is  no  salvation  otherwise. 

In  order  to  be  practical  and  concrete,  the 
writer  would  propose  the  following  program : 

1.  That  the  attitude  of  toleration  in 
thought  and  action  should  be  made  a 
definite  objective  of  the  schools. 

2.  That  the  teaching  of  toleration  should 
be  a  definite  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  those  grades  where  it  will  reach 
the  children  who  are  soon  to  leave 
school — the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
— and  in  the  high  school. 

3.  That  such  teaching  should  consist  of 
the  derivation  of  general  principles  of 
action  as  applicable  to  present  prob¬ 
lems. 

4.  That  the  teachers  themselves  must 
have  or  assume  an  attitude  of  tolera¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  controversial  matters 
of  the  work-a-day  world,  and  that 
they  should  be  able  to  present  im¬ 
partially  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  each  conflicting  side  in  such  con¬ 
troversial  discussions  as  may  properly 
occur  in  the  schools. 

5.  That  the  class-room  work  should  be 
so  fashioned,  particularly  in  the 
courses  in  civics  and  history,  as  to 
provide  for  the  teaching  of  such  es¬ 
sential  determinants  of  human  rela- 
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tionships  as — (a)  the  formulation  of 
decisions  based  on  consideration  of 
both  sides  of  controversial  matters, 
(b)  willingness  to  acquiesce  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  (c)  a  belief  in  the 
eflBcacy  of  law  as  opposed  to  lawless¬ 
ness  and  violence,  and  (d)  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  other  people 
insofar  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

Such  a  program  demands  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  methods  used  to  influence  public 
opinion.  The  influence  of  newspapers  in 
spreading  propaganda  may,  on  any  single 
disputed  question,  be  taught  by  comparison 
as  to  space  and  type-face  emphasis  and 
editorial  statement.  The  essential  tests  of 
evidence — (a)  that  the  authority  shall  have 
had  occasion  to  become  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  question,  (b)  that  he  be 
capable  of  forming  a  trustworthy  opinion 
thereon,  and  (c)  that  he  be  unprejudiced — 
may  be  taught  by  comparisons  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  behind  the  pupils’  own  opinions. 

The  program  further  demands  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  fundamental  conflicts  with  which 
the  pupil  is  sure  to  be  brought  into  contact 
and  concerning  which  he  should  have  well- 
balanced  opinions  should  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  school  discussion  and  analysis.  At 
the  present  time  this  should  include  such 
subjects  as  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
to  the  I^eague  of  Nations,  the  attitudes  of 
the  employer  and  the  employee,  the  action 
of  the  citizen  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  laws  obnoxious  to  a  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  such  as  the  prohibition  law,  the  right 
of  socialistic  or  anarchistic  minorities  to 
seize  governmental  power  by  force,  the  right 
of  any  nationality  to  attempt  to  maintain 
its  peculiar  institutions,  customs  and  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  country. 

Such  problems  are  not  considered  in  order 
that  a  fixed  view-point  concerning  each 
specific  problem  may  be  formulated,  but 
rather  to  teach  the  general  principles  that 
underlie  human  intercourse. 

It  might  be  possible  to  teach  the  principles 
alone  without  definite  application  to  present 
problems,  but  this  does  not  conform  to  mod¬ 


ern  pedagogy.  Any  child  may  learn  the 
“golden  rule”  verbatim  without  ever  apply¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  far  more  effective  to  ask  the 
pupil  to  bring  into  class  those  world  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  actually  interesting  him  and 
affecting  his  environment,  and  to  work  out 
in  class  the  general  requirements  for  solution 
of  the  specific  problem  and  others  of  the  same 
class. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  topics  above 
mentioned  the  writer  would  advocate  the 
teaching  of  principles  similar  to  those 
listed: — 

1.  The  United  States  and  the  League  of 

Nations. 

a.  That  the  present  ease  of  com¬ 
munication  has  made  the 
problems  of  one  nation  in¬ 
fluential  factors  in  the  life 
of  all  nations.  There  is  no 
more  isolation  between  na¬ 
tions. 

b.  That  neither  force,  outrages, 
or  any  form  of  warfare  beget 
understanding  or  mutual  re¬ 
spect  or  faith. 

c.  That  the  proper  solution  of 
any  problem  involves  the 
necessity  of  mutual  conces¬ 
sions. 

d.  That  the  securing  of  coopera¬ 
tion  demands  that  every 
problem  be  regarded  as  a 
problem  of  the  present — not 
one  influenced  by  accumula¬ 
tions  of  prejudices. 

2.  The  employer  vs  the  employee. 

a.  Labor  and  capital  are  inter¬ 
dependent.  Both  have  a  su¬ 
preme  mutual  interest  in 
production. 

b.  Each  should  receive  a  fair 
recompense,  and  each  should 
be  accorded  reasonable  work¬ 
ing  guarantees  and  conditions. 

c.  In  cases  of  disagreement  each 
should  go  half  way  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding. 
Each  should  expect  fair  rather 
than  foul  play. 
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d.  Each  should  give  in  service  to 
and  with  the  other  as  much 
or  more  than  he  shall  receive 
monetary  compensation  for. 
“A  day’s  work  for  a  day’s 
pay.” 

3.  Enforcement  of  laws  obnoxious  to 

groups  of  individuals. 

a.  Positive  action  contrary  to 
the  expressed  will  of  a  major¬ 
ity  is  civil  war.  Thus  the 
individual,  on  breaking  any 
law,  accepts  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  rebel  against  the  author¬ 
ity  of  his  government. 

b.  The  judgment  of  the  majority 
shall  be  assumed  to  represent 
what  is  best  for  the  welfare 
of  all. 

c.  A  minority  may  lawfully  be¬ 
come  a  majority  by  accumu¬ 
lating  to  itself  through  edu¬ 
cation  or  argument  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  majority. 

4.  The  right  of  socialistic  or  anarchistic 

minorities  to  seize  governmental 
power  by  force. 

a.  The  judgment  of  a  minority 
shall  not  be  assumed  to  be 
best  for  the  welfare  of  the 
majority  until  that  minority 
shall  have  become  a  majority. 

b.  Progress  through  violence  de¬ 
mands  destruction  or  intimi¬ 
dation  of  the  majority,  and 
a  loss  of  personal  rights; 
progress  through  peaceful 
methods  increases  values, 
substitutes  ambition  for  in¬ 
timidation,  and  enhances  per¬ 
sonal  rights. 

c.  Progress  takes  place  through 
considered  actions  and  in¬ 


stilled  convictions  rather  than 
through  resort  to  force. 

5.  Right  of  any  constituent  nationality 
to  maintain  its  peculiar  customs, 
institutions,  or  language. 

a.  An  “American”  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  one  who  reveres  and 
upholds  the  institutions,  cus¬ 
toms  and  language  of  the 
United  States.  This  neces¬ 
sitates  that  he  shall  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  conversant  with  the 
language  that  he  may  hold 
intelligent  conversation  with 
English-speaking  men,  and 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  read 
and  understand  good  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers. 

b.  Only  such  peculiar  national 
institutions  and  customs  can 
be  maintained  as  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  majority,  or  do 
not  prevent  the  full  entrance 
of  the  individual  into  the 
customs  and  institutions  of 
this  country. 

c.  No  individual  can  maintain 
divided  allegiance  in  regard  to 
patriotism. 

Toleration  is  an  attitude,  not  a  dogma. 
It  cannot  be  taught  by  memorization  or 
verbatim  reproduction.  To  function  as  an 
attitude  it  must  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  through  the  pupil’s  own 
reactions  to  free  discussion.  In  order  for 
the  attitude  to  result  in  the  habit  of  broad¬ 
mindedness,  it  must  become  an  instinctive 
convinction. 

Certainly  the  school  may  function  in  such 
an  attempt  for  the  production  of  a  more 
intelligent  citizenry. 


A  CLAIM  FOR  NEW  PROCEDURES  IN  EDUCATION 

Stephen  G.  Rich 

[This  is  revolutionary.  So  is  American  education  if  it  does  what  the  founders  of  the  republic 
proposed  for  it: — produces  a  race  of  self-governing  men  trained  to  observe  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  and  disposed  each  to  make  his  part  of  it  go  on  right.  The  Fathers  proposed  revolution  political 
and  social, — with  universal  education  as  its  preservative.] 


Three  modem  tendencies  lack  as  yet 
proponents  who  have  the  hardihood 
to  make  the  necessary  claim  for  their 
adequacy  and  usefulness  in  full  measure. 
In  this  article  it  is  the  purpose  to  state  as 
definitely  as  possible  the  claims  for  these 
three  lines  of  development.  The  writer  is 
entirely  convinced  of  the  value  of  each,  and 
finds  that  not  only  the  general  public  but 
even  the  less  wideawake  (and  some  of  the 
more  wideawake  but  more  “tactful”)  of  the 
teaching  profession  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  trends. 

1 

The  use  of  standardized  tests  of  general 
ability  (“intelligence”)  and  of  achievements 
in  various  school  subjects  is  not  an  additional 
means  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  ex¬ 
aminations  and  teachers’  judgments,  for 
promotion,  grading,  forming  special  classes, 
etc.,  but  is  a  more  accurate  and  reliable 
means  than  either  of  these  latter.  The 
evidence  of  an  intelligence-test  plus  an 
arithmetic  and  reading  test,  is  of  more  value, 
for  example,  in  indicating  a  pupil’s  ability 
to  go  into  high  school  than  any  examination 
or  set  of  examinations,  or  any  opinions  of 
teachers.  The  mere  fact  that  a  child  has 
happened  to  be  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  a 
grade  should  never  prevent  the  promotion 
of  the  child  if  his  results  with  standard  tests 
show  that  he  can  do  the  next  grade’s  work. 
Conversely,  no  child  should  be  promoted, 
even  if  his  class  work  and  examinations  are 
good,  when  standard  tests  show  that  he  is 
unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade. 


This  all  does  not  mean  that  standard 
tests  are  infallible.  All  that  is  claimed  is 
that  the  errors  from  their  use  are  far  less 
in  number  and  far  less  serious  in  extent  than 
those  proceeding  from  the  use  of  any  other 
means  of  judging  children.  Furthermore, 
not  every  test  is  reliable  for  these  purposes. 
It  is  known,  to  take  a  case  in  point,  that  the 
Illinois  Examination  is  perfectly  good  for 
classification  when  used  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  grades,  but  that  it  is  erratic 
in  results  with  the  third  grade.  The  Otis 
Primary  Intelligence  Test,  again,  is  not 
so  closely  a  measure  of  abilities  needed  in 
school  as  are  the  Otis  Advanced  or  Self- 
Administering  tests. 

In  practice,  this  claim  means  that  in  New 
York  State  a  child  in  the  7A  grade  who 
shows  a  mental  age  of  fifteen  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  first  year  high  school  without 
regard  to  whether  he  has  passed  the  Regents’ 
examinations  or  has  been  in  the  eighth 
grade.  In  New  Jersey  it  means  that  the 
county  examinations  for  eighth  grade  will 
become  of  no  effect  at  all. 

The  time  is  long  past  for  those  who  know 
what  standardized  testing  means  to  waste 
any  more  effort  in  keeping  their  work  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  other  means  of  judging  the 
progress  of  children.  The  time  is  past 
when  any  power  should  be  allowed  to  the 
fossilized  officialdom  that  insists  upon  pass¬ 
ing  of  old-style,  exhausting,  time-consuming, 
variable-difficulty  essay-type  examinations, 
for  which  it  is  possible  to  cram.  There 
exist  to-day  in  all  important  branches  of 
instruction,  as  well  as  in  general  learning- 
ability,  sufficient  numbers  of  different  tests 
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to  allow  of  the  entire  abolition  of  examina¬ 
tions  and  a  total  prevention  of  cramming. 
I.<et  us  take,  for  example,  high-school  chem¬ 
istry.  With  Powers’,  the  writer’s,  Gerry’s, 
Bell’s,  Rivett’s  and  the  Cleveland  (Coopera¬ 
tive  standard  tests  in  that  subject,  so  great 
a  range  of  choice  is  to  be  had  and  so  suffi¬ 
ciently  reliable  are  the  norms,  that  both  the 
errors  of  judgment  due  to  the  varying  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  old-line  examinations  and  the 
risks  of  cramming  may  be  avoided  entirely. 
The  attainment  of  the  same  score  on  any  of 
these  tests  as  the  norm  for  those  who  have 
been  admitted  to  college  is  a  better  sign  of 
sufficient  preparation  in  the  subject  than  is 
a  College  Entrance  Board  or  Regents’  pass 
in  the  subject. 

I.<et  us  then  claim  fully  what  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to ;  that  standard  testing  shall  supplant 
other  methods  of  grading,  passing,  failing, 
and  classifying  students. 

II 

Despite  its  youth,  educational  sociology 
has  already  provided  us  with  a  large  number 
of  reliable  criteria  for  the  construction  of 
adequate  courses  of  study,  in  elementary 
and  high  schools  alike,  in  most  subjects  of 
instruction.  The  time  is  past  when  either 
formal  disciplinary  arguments  or  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  tradition  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
in  school  either  any  subject  of  instruction 
or  any  particular  items  within  a  subject. 
It  is  time,  for  example,  that  the  teachers 
simply  refused  to  teach  the  time- wasting 
“dissection”  of  literary  masterpieces  after 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  still  taught  in 
too  many  schools.  We  have  several  sub¬ 
stantially  equivalent  statements  of  the  social 
aims  of  education:  let  us  insist  on  a  rapid 
remodelling  of  courses  to  eliminate  all  that 
can  not  be  shown  to  contribute  toward 
these  aims  and  to  introduce  new  matter 
that  does  lead  toward  them. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  we  shall  no 
longer  accept  blindly  such  doings  as  the 
formal  teaching  of  the  Constitution.  We 
may  be — as  the  writer  is — in  entire  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  desires  of  certain  associations. 


mostly  outside  of  the  teaching  profession, 
to  have  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  incul¬ 
cated.  But  we  have  too  much  knowledge 
of  the  aims  and  methods  of  education  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  or  compelled 
into  what  we  know  is  ineffective  in  reaching 
these  aims.  It  is  time  for  us  to  assert  our¬ 
selves,  insisting  that  the  content  to  be  taught 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  shall  be  of  our  own  choice. 

The  claim  is,  therefore,  made  that  the 
teaching  profession  should  insist  upon  a 
rapid  and  thoroughgoing  reconstruction  of 
all  courses  of  instruction  in  accordance  with 
the  known  social  aims  of  education.  The 
high-school  teachers,  in  particular,  can  go 
far  in  this,  and  can  insist  that  the  subject- 
matter  experts,  organizing  college  entrance 
requirements  according  to  the  logical  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  expert’s  viewpoint,  without 
regard  to  the  purposes  of  education,  shall 
pay  the  needed  attention  to  the  educational 
values  that  the  subjects  may  carry. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  put  thus  far  upon 
the  influence  of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  since  meeting  these  actually  deter¬ 
mines  the  direction  of  instruction  in  subjects 
down  to  the  seventh  grade.  Not  only  those 
who  are  preparing  for  college,  but  practically 
all  others,  are  deprived  of  the  full  benefit 
they  should  have  from  high  school  studies, 
because  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
college  entrance  requirements  upon  content 
and  emphases  throughout  the  high  schools. 

Ill 

Most  recent  of  the  three  modem  trends  is 
the  reaction  from  the  excessive  laissez-faire 
method  of  handling  children  in  the  class¬ 
room.  In  an  earlier  article^  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  that  school  discipline,  in 
somewhat  stricter  form  than  is  now  com¬ 
mon,  is  an  important  item  in  securing  the 
citizenship  aim  of  education.  I  make  the 
claim  at  this  point  that  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  should  no  longer  bow  to  the  sybaritic- 
minded  parents  who  are  afraid  of  having 

'  “The  E^ducational  Function  of  School  Discipline,”  Eoocationai. 
Rbvikw,  October,  1023. 
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their  children  “coerced,”  but  should  insist 
on  having  the  power  to  exert  full  social 
control  upon  the  children.  It  is  time  that 
the  teachers  recognized  and  openly  asserted 
that  they  are  oflScers  of  the  state  and  of  the 
community,  and  that  they  are  enforcing  the 
social  will  when  they  insist  upon  obedience. 

In  a  presumably  democratic  republic  such 
as  our  country  is,  the  importance  of  securing 
habits  and  attitudes  of  obedience  to  the  social 
control  of  the  community  during  the  period 
of  schooling  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  teacher,  the  principal,  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  are  the  persons  who  em¬ 
body  mainly  this  social  control  so  far  as  the 
children  of  school  age  are  concerned.  They 
are  entitled,  in  order  to  carry  out  effectively 
the  work  they  do,  to  insist  upon  the  same 
degree  of  respect  and  obedience  as  the  state 
police  in  the  rural  districts  insist  upon  from 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

I>et  it  be  remembered  that  we  live  in  an 
age  in  which  parental  and  family  control  is 
weak  and  growing  weaker.  We  live  in  an 
age  in  which  increasing  portions  of  the  train¬ 
ing  that  the  home  formerly  afforded  are 
being  turned  over  to  the  schools.  Our  duties 
as  educators,  especially  in  so  far  as  we  take 
citizenship  seriously  as  an  aim  of  education. 


require  us  to  do  that  training  and  disciplin¬ 
ing  in  social  living  that  so  many  modern 
homes  fail  to  provide.  Let  us,  then,  insist 
upon  and  claim  as  our  right  the  disciplining 
of  the  child.  I^et  us  no  longer  worship  the 
fantastic  specter  of  “freedom”  for  pupils: 
they  have  more  freedom  outside  of  school 
hours  than  any  preceding  generation  even 
dreamed  of  having.  Let  us  not,  like  Kil¬ 
patrick,  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
the  children  love  and  respect  only  those  who 
are  “easy  on”  them.  Nor  let  us  attribute 
a  miraculous  potency  to  the  whims  and 
desires  of  the  child,  since  children  are  sug¬ 
gestible;  what  is  called  the  child’s  “spontane¬ 
ous”  desires  and  impulses  are  only  the  sug¬ 
gestions  from  various  sources.  Let  us  take 
unto  ourselves  the  right  to  initiate  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  instead  of  leaving  the  task  to 
the  commercialized  moving  pictures,  the 
propaganda-spreading  radio,  and  the  com¬ 
panionships  of  the  street. 

In  short,  let  us  take  our  work  seriously. 
I.e!t  us  insist  upon  modern  testing  instead  of 
guesswork,  sociological  criteria  for  school 
functions  instead  of  habit,  and  training  in 
citizens’  activities  instead  of  anarchy  in  the 
school. 


Education  can  never  be  mechanical  nor  can  it  be  spiritual,  in  the  common  acceptance 
of  the  term.  Above  all  else  education  must  have  the  human  element.  It  must  be  as 
definite  as  crystallization,  but  as  live  as  youth  in  the  flood  tide  of  life. 

Education  can  never  be  wholly  or  chiefly  self -attained.  Its  self-learning  must  be 
masterfully  directed.  They  have  made  it  possible  for  a  boat  to  do  many  things  as  to 
direction  and  speed  with  no  human  being  on  board,  with  no  wires  or  lines  from  any¬ 
where,  but  even  wireless  must  be  directed  by  some  human  mind. 

Education  is  more  than  individuality  and  less  than  conventionality.  The  term  that 
characterizes  the  creation  of  education  in  children  and  youth  is  “Personality.”  Per¬ 
sonality  in  the  directing  of  learning  must  first  of  all  be  so  sympathetic  as  to  create 
a  consuming  desire  to  learn  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time. — 
A.  E.  WiNSHiP,  Editor,  Journal  of  Education. 


FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Edgar  Dawson 

[The  writer  of  this  article,  a  professor  in  Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  is  allied  with  that  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  American  teachers  who  want  to  see  an  increase  of  service  appearing  as  the  result  of 
schooling.  How  slowly  educational  traditions  change  is  incidentally  developed  in  the  narration.] 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  is  the  generic  term 
for  the  group  of  courses  in  history, 
government,  economics  and  sociology 
offered  in  the  schools.  The  term  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  one,  having  come  into  com¬ 
mon  use  within  the  last  decade.  It  is  still 
under  suspicion  among  university  specialists 
and  many  of  them  use  it  with  hesitation — 
if  at  all.  The  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  in  their  study 
of  college  entrance  requirements,  ignore  it. 
Even  normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges 
barely  recognize  it  in  their  catalogues,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  include  all  of  the  subject  matter 
in  these  fields  under  history.  School  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  students  of  educational 
administration  have,  however,  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  some  expression  which 
would  include  the  offerings  of  the  various 
fields  without  seeming  to  beg  the  whole 
question  as  to  whether  government,  econom¬ 
ics  and  sociology  really  offer  contributions 
to  the  school  curriculum. 

The  hesitation  of  scholars  to  accept  the 
new  term  is  not  surprising.  All  of  their 
training  predisposes  them  to  deal  with 
definite,  highly  objective  concepts.  “Social 
studies’’  is  indefinite  and  the  connotation  of 
the  expression  is  as  yet  subjective  to  a  degree 
that  discourages  efforts  at  closely-reasoned 
argument.  If  one  turn  to  the  courses 
offered  in  the  group  to  which  this  title  is 
given,  one  is  confronted  by  a  long  array 
(much  more  than  a  score  of  items)  of  inde¬ 
finite,  overlapping  names.  If  one  turn  to 
the  texts  in  use,  to  discover  the  content  of 
any  one  of  the  courses,  one  finds  books 
treating  entirely  different  subject  matter 


under  the  same  name.  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble,  for  example,  to  find  out  what  the  word 
“civics”  means; — here  one  meets  the  ex¬ 
pression  “history,  civics,  and  economics” 
used  as  if  civics  and  economics  were,  to  some 
extent,  mutually  exclusive;  there  one  finds 
“economic-civics”  used  as  if  civics  includes 
what  the  economist  has  to  contribute  to  the 
junior  high  school. 

This  confusion  seems  to  be  the  result — in 
part,  at  least — of  the  fact  that  the  aims  of 
the  social  studies  have  never  been  analyzed 
and  clearly  set  forth.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  discover  a  definite  and  generally-accepted 
statement  of  purpose  for  any  one  of  the  social 
studies.  Even  in  the  case  of  history — the 
oldest  and  most  fully  matured  of  the  group) — 
one  finds  very  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
among  its  apologists.  The  difficulty,  then, 
of  finding  a  unifying  principle,  or  set  of 
principles,  which  will  satisfy  the  champions 
of  four  or  five  subjects  of  specialization,  is 
apparent.  But  this  is  not  the  worst !  Even 
if  these  groups  of  scholars  should  reach 
agreement,  the  trouble  would  not  be  over — 
they  would  be  confronted  by  the  education¬ 
ist  who  will  doubt  the  validity  of  academic 
objectives  as  guides  to  instruction  in  the 
schools,  and  they  would  probably  maintain 
that  social  needs  are  hardly  met  by  the 
attainment  of  intellectual  ends.  It  may 
safely  be  said,  however,  that  the  confusion 
of  counsel  in  this  important  field  of  teaching 
will  not  be  dissolved  until  we  do  succeed  in 
arriving  at  some  definiteness  as  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  Furthermore, 
not  much  good  is  going  to  result  even  then 
if  the  definiteness  arrived  at  be  not  simple 
and  clear  enough  to  app)eal  to  the  interest 
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and  common  sense  of  the  overworked  teacher 
in  the  school.  Of  course,  the  future  teacher 
must  be  trained  in  the  purposes  and  ideals 
that  are  set  up  for  the  social  studies,  but  it 
will  be  nearly  a  generation  before  the  courses 
of  study  will  be  under  the  direction  of  this 
hypothetical  product  of  the  millennium  in 
education.  The  pre.sent  teachers  of  the 
social  studies  must  be  offered  a  principle 
which  they  can  use  as  a  guide  in  redirecting 
and  vitalizing  their  work. 

Those  who  have  been  seeking  to  invigorate 
and  make  effective  the  teaching  in  other 
fields,  have  found  that  the  quest  for  definite 
objectives  must  be  one  of  their  first  concerns. 
The  recently  reported  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  resulted  in  a  dozen  well- 
defined  aims  and  the  classification  of  these 
aims  into  three  categories  for  greater  clear¬ 
ness.  Among  the  practical  aims,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  ability  to  use  the  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  algebraic  language  and 
geometric  forms;  among  the  disciplinary 
aims  is  the  power  of  close  reasoning  which  is 
supposed  to  result  from  handling  concepts 
which  are  so  perfectly  definite  as  are  those 
of  mathematics;  and  among  the  cultural 
aims  is  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  geometric  forms  in  architecture 
or  the  fine  clearness  of  a  closely-reasoned 
argument.  Waiving  the  question  whether 
twelve  aims  for  one  subject  are  not  a  good 
many,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  surveyors, 
in  providing  the  statement  they  offer,  have 
made  a  real  contribution — not  only  to  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching  but  to  the  peace  of 
mind  of  the  teacher  as  well. 

The  very  extensive  classical  investigation 
has  not  yet  been  reported,  but  among  its 
first  steps  was  to  list  the  twenty-six  most 
generally  talked-about  objectives  in  the 
teaching  of  Latin,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
scientific  analysis  and  evaluation  of  them. 
These  range,  in  the  raw  condition,  from  the 
practical  need  of  spelling  English  words  with 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  their 
forms;  through  the  disciplinary  results  of 
handling  a  language  of  great  clarity  and 
exactness;  to  the  cultural  aim  of  training  the 
pupil  to  appreciate  the  highest  literary  art 


and  the  thought  and  life  that  lie  behind 
it. 

II 

The  quest  for  a  definite  statement  of  the 
aims  of  the  social  studies  is  so  much  more 
diflicult  than  a  similar  quest  in  mathematics 
or  classics  that  the  former  seems,  to  some, 
to  be  almost  hopeless.  The  older-established 
subjects  are  each  championed  by  one  great 
national  organization  of  scholars,  while  the 
“social  studies”  is  a  bone  of  contention  among 
at  least  four  such  national  organizations — 
history,  economics,  political  science,  and 
sociology.  Furthermore,  geography,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  ethics,  on  the  other,  are  ad¬ 
vanced  as  really  involved  in  the  problem. 
If  we  turn  to  the  teachers  in  the  schools, 
those  who  teach  Latin  may  be  divided  into 
progressives  and  conservatives  on  the  basis 
of  their  attitude  toward  certain  methods 
of  instruction;  but  the  teachers  of  Cicero 
do  not  think  of  forming  an  association  separ¬ 
ately  from  the  teachers  of  Virgil.  Some 
mathematics  teachers  may  believe  in  the 
course  in  “general  mathematics”  and  others 
may  doubt  its  wisdom;  but  the  algebra 
teachers  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  set  up  a 
separate  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  separate  views  on  the 
subject. 

Until  recently  all  of  the  teachers  of  social 
studies  were  called  and  called  themselves 
history  teachers,  although  some  of  them 
might  be  giving  courses  in  economics  or 
civics.  Now  one  finds  the  civics  teachers 
in  one  great  state  seceding  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  history  teachers  in  order  to  protect 
the  interests  of  civics;  and  recently  the 
teachers  of  economics,  who  had  camped  with 
those  of  civics,  proposed  to  set  up  a  third 
state  organization  for  the  defense  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  teaching  of  economics.  These 
teachers  are  only  following  the  example  set 
by  university  scholars  when,  for  example, 
the  political  scientists  seceded  from  the 
American  Historical  Association  and  formed 
the  American  Political  Science  Association. 
Furthermore,  the  whole  situation  may  be  a 
sign  of  growing  self-consciousness  and  pro- 
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fessional  interest  which  is  healthy  and  hope¬ 
ful,  albeit  a  little  confusing  to  the  school 
administrator  who  finds  that  the  same 
teachers  in  the  schools,  in  most  cases,  teach 
the  civics,  the  economics,  and  the  history; 
and  that  most  of  the  teachers,  whether 
seceders  or  not,  would  have  to  sit  in  all  of 
the  three  state  organizations  mentioned 
above. 

The  quest  for  definite  objectives  would 
not  be  nearly  so  hopeless  if  only  the  teachers 
and  professors  really  responsible  for  these 
studies  were  to  be  considered.  If  trained 
and  reasonable  students  sit  down  together 
to  find  a  modus  tnvendi  they  can  doubtless 
find  it,  for  they  are  accustomed  to  deal  with 
the  differences  between  subjective  impres¬ 
sions  or  mere  unsupported  opinions,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  objective  fact  or  demonstrable 
<*onclusions,  on  the  other.  But  he  who 
would  set  up  objectives  for  the  social  studies 
must  deal  also  with  the  chauvinistic  patriot 
who  doesn’t  want  the  truth  to  interfere  with 
the  perpetuation  of  national  superstitions; 
he  must  satisfy  the  apologists  of  every 
nationality  represented  in  our  conglomerate 
population  to  the  extent  that  no  nationalistic 
trait  be  given  less  than  its  due  recognition 
in  the  discussion  of  any  event  or  movement; 
he  must  be  careful  of  the  argument  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  capitalist  and  the  labor  unionist, 
the  protectionist  and  the  tariff  reformer, 
the  imperialist  and  the  increasingly  numer¬ 
ous  pleaders  for  international  equity.  Some 
of  these — being  propagandists  in  the  common 
and  opprobrius  use  of  the  term — are  blind, 
for  the  time  being,  to  the  facts;  each  wants 
his  particular  axe  ground  and  woe  betide  the 
teacher  or  textbook  writer  who  does  not 
grind  it  just  as  its  owner  wishes.  The 
legislature  is  responsive  to  propagandists, 
and  its  members  do  not  draw  fine  distinctions 
between  those  whose  business  it  is  to  conduct 
the  schools  and  those  who  are  merely  butting 
into  a  field  around  which  wise  administration 
tries  to  build  a  fence  of  delimitation  in  order 
that  the  benefits  of  division  of  labor  may  be 
reaped. 

In  this  Babel  of  tongues,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  the  school  administrator — the  center 


of  all  attacks  from  both  the  reformer  and 
the  politician — failing  to  draw  fine  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  duties  of  the  teacher  of 
social  studies  and  the  purposes  of  the  whole 
school  as  an  organized  unit.  The  question 
of  vocational  guidance  may  illustrate  what 
is  here  meant.  It  is  clear  that  the  pupil  in 
the  school  should  be  encouraged  to  select  a 
vocational  interest  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  to 
do  so.  This  is  a  wise  step  even  though  the 
pupil  later  enter  a  vocation  wholly  different 
from  the  one  first  selected.  Any  selection 
stimulates  his  interest  in  hopeful  activity 
and  leads  him  away  from  the  habits  to  which 
purposeless  indifference  tempts  him.  What 
is  more  natural,  then,  than  for  the  principal 
or  superintendent  to  be  attracted  by  such  a 
title  as  “vocational  civics”  and  to  spring  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  teachers  of  soc*ial 
studies  should  undertake  the  delicate  and 
difficult  task  of  guiding  pupils  in  selecting 
vocations. 

Ill 

The  clouds  show  signs  of  breaking,  how¬ 
ever.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  widespread 
movement  in  the  direction  of  transferring 
the  general  objectives  of  education  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  school  administration  where 
they  belong.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
teacher  of  social  studies  is  to  be  relieved  of 
his  share  of  responsibility  in  this  direction; 
he  is  merely  to  be  relieved  of  the  various 
shares  that  other  teachers  should  assume. 
If  pupils  are  to  be  encouraged  to  give  pur¬ 
pose  to  their  lives  by  thinking  of  the  work 
they  are  to  do  in  the  world,  the  teacher  of 
the  social  studies  is  not  to  be  granted  any 
monopoly  of  the  obligation  to  supply  en¬ 
couragement  in  this  direction.  If  the  civic 
virtues  of  punctuality,  truthfulness,  thrift, 
courtesy,  are  to  be  inculcated,  all  of  the 
resources  of  the  school  are  to  be  pressed  into 
the  service.  While  the  teacher  of  social 
studies  is  being  thus  relieved  of  unfair  bur¬ 
dens  in  this  direction,  the  teacher  of  English 
will  doubtless  be  freed  from  the  odium  that 
proceeds  from  the  fact  that  his  pupils  do  not 
write  neat  and  correct  papers — a  condition 
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which  must  persist  so  long  as  other  teachers 
are  willing  to  accept  papers  which  are  neither 
neat  nor  correct. 

If  it  be  accepted  that  the  school  curriculum 
(indeed,  the  whole  school  life)  should  be  organized 
around  social  objectives,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
purpose  of  that  curriculum  is  to  enable  our  youth 
to  realize  what  it  means  to  live  in  society,  to 
appreciate  how  people  have  lived  and  do  live 
together,  and  to  understand  the  conditions  es¬ 
sential  to  living  together  well ,  to  the  end  that  our 
youth  may  develop  such  abilities,  inclinations 
and  ideas  as  may  qualify  them  to  take  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  effective  part  in  our  evolving  society. 

The  preceding  statement,  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Commission  referred  to  below,  is  a 
little  heavy,  as  must  be  the  result  of  any 
effort  by  a  large  group  of  persons  of  different 
interests  to  unite  on  a  basic  statement.  It  has 
been  customary  to  assign  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  with  its  objectives  to  one  group 
of  teachers;  and  the  teaching  of  Latin  to 
another.  Their  work  has  been  pretty  clearly 
cut  out  for  them.  Then,  as  interest  in  train¬ 
ing  for  citizenship  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
civic  virtues  has  developed,  people  have 
looked  to  the  social  studies  to  take  care  of 
everything  valuable  in  school  life  which  was 
left  over  from  the  special  aims  assigned  to 
special  departments.  The  tendency  now  is 
to  reform  the  assignment  of  duties;  the  school 
is  to  undertake,  as  a  school,  the  general 
duties,  and  each  of  the  several  departments 
of  teaching  is  to  carry  only  its  own  share 
of  the  burdens.  This  will  mean  that  all 
the  teachers  must  recognize  their  joint 
responsibility,  under  a  proper  correlation 
of  subjects,  for  the  less  definite — though  not 
less  important  and  imperative — objectives  of 
education. 

IV 

If  the  general  objectives  can  be  removed 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  teachers  of  social 
studies  and  placed  on  those  of  the  school  as 
a  unit — where  they  belong — more  intelligible 
discussion  of  the  specific  aims  of  these  studies 
will  be  possible.  It  will  still  be  diflScult 
enough  for  the  reasons  indicated  above. 


The  groups  of  scholars  will  insist  on  the 
preservation  of  the  characteristic  purposes 
of  their  several  subjects;  and  the  cleavage 
between  the  objectives  of  academic  scholars, 
as  a  group,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
students  of  educational  psychology,  on  the 
other,  will  have  to  be  bridged  or  filled  in. 

It  may  be  profitable  at  this  point  to  review 
briefly  the  evolution  of  scholarly  interest  in 
the  social  studies  in  the  schools.  For  this 
purpose  the  great  landmarks  are  the  report 
of  The  Committee  of  Seven  of  The  American 
Historical  Association  (1899)  and  the  report 
of  The  National  Education  Association’s 
Committee  on  Social  Studies  in  Secondary 
Education  (1916).  There  have  been  a 
number  of  other  sets  of  recommendations 
and  some  of  them  have  exerted  some  influ¬ 
ence;  but  they  have  all  been  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  compared  with  these  two. 

The  Madison  Conference  and.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  of  the  early  ’nineties,  are 
worthy  of  mention;  but  our  story  begins 
with  the  recommendation  by  the  Committee 
of  Seven  that  the  secondary  schools  offer 
the  following  courses:  Ancient  History, 
Medieval  and  IModern  History,  English 
History,  and  American  History  and  Civics. 
Looking  backward,  one  is  not  surprised  that 
the  report  of  this  committee  exerted  wide¬ 
spread  influence.  Its  members  have  be¬ 
come  leaders  in  the  greatest  universities  of 
the  country;  they  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  collecting  information  on  which  to  base 
their  report  and  in  digesting  this  information. 
In  view  of  their  methods,  it  is  surprising 
to  read  the  type  of  criticism  that  is  now 
sometimes  levelled  at  this  remarkable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  education. 
The  following  statement  from  the  report 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  critic : 

Before  we  began  our  work,  it  was  plain  that 
there  was  an  awakening  interest  in  this  whole 
subject,  and  the  time  seemed  to  be  at  hand  when 
a  systematic  effort  would  meet  with  response 
and  produce  results.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  in  spite  of  this  awakened  interest, 
there  was  no  recognized  consensus  of  opinion  in 
the  country  at  large,  not  one  generally  accepted 
judgment,  not  even  one  well-known  point  of 
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agreement,  which  would  serve  as  a  beginning 
for  a  consideration  of  the  place  of  history  in  the 
high-school  curriculum.  Such  a  statement  can¬ 
not  be  made  concerning  any  other  subject  com¬ 
monly  taught  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Some  have  written  as  if  this  committee 
were  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  untrained  teachers  or  teachers  mainly 
interested  in  other  subjects  have  made  his¬ 
tory  hateful  by  limiting  it  to  dry  lists  of 
names  and  dates.  The  following  statement 
by  the  committee  does  not  seem  to  encourage 
such  teaching. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  the  high-school  pupil 
should  know  the  physical  world,  that  he  should 
know  the  habits  of  ants  and  bees,  the  laws  of 
floral  growth,  the  simple  reactions  in  the  chemical 
retort,  it  is  certainly  even  more  desirable  that  he 
should  be  led  to  see  the  steps  in  the  development 
of  the  human  race,  and  should  have  some  dim 
perception  of  his  own  place,  and  of  his  country’s 
place,  in  the  great  movements  of  men.  One 
does  not  need  to  say  in  these  latter  days  that 
secondary  education  ought  to  fit  boys  and  girls 
to  become,  not  scholastics,  but  men  and  women 
who  know  their  surroundings  and  have  come 
to  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  their  environment; 
and  it  does  not  seem  necessary  now  to  argue  that 
the  most  essential  result  of  secondary  education 
is  acquaintance  with  political  and  social  environ¬ 
ment,  some  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  state 
and  society,  some  sense  of  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship,  some  capacity  in  dealing 
with  political  and  governmental  questions,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  broad  and  tolerant  spirit  which  is 
bred  by  the  study  of  past  times  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

It  is  a  law  well  recognized  by  psychologists, 
a  law  of  which  the  teacher  in  school  or  college 
sees  daily  application  and  illustration,  that  one 
obtains  knowledge  by  adding  to  the  ideas  which 
one  already  has  new  ideas  organically  related 
to  the  old.  Recent  psychological  pedagogy 
looks  upon  the  child  as  a  reacting  organism,  and 
declares  that  he  should  be  trained  in  those  re¬ 
actions  which  he  will  most  need  as  an  adult. 
The  chief  object  of  every  experienced  teacher  is 
to  get  pupils  to  think  properly  after  the  method 
adopted  in  this  particular  line  of  work;  not  an 
accumulation  of  information,  but  the  habit  of 


correct  thinking,  is  the  supreme  result  of  good 
teaching  in  every  branch  of  instruction.  All  this 
simply  means  that  the  student  who  is  taught  to 
consider  political  subjects  in  school,  who  is  led 
to  look  at  matters  historically,  has  some  mental 
equipment  for  a  comprehension  of  the  political 
and  social  problems  that  will  confront  him  in 
everyday  life,  and  has  received  practical  prepara¬ 
tion  for  social  adaptation  and  for  forceful  partici¬ 
pation  in  civic  activities. 

We  do  not  think  that  this  preparation  is  satis¬ 
factorily  acquired  merely  through  the  study  of 
civil  government,  which,  strictly  construed,  has 
to  do  only  with  existing  institutions.  The  pupil 
should  see  the  growth  of  the  institutions  which 
surround  him;  he  should  see  the  work  of  men; 
he  should  study  the  living  concrete  facts  of  the 
past;  he  should  know  of  nations  that  have  risen 
and  fallen;  he  should  see  tyranny,  vulgarity, 
greed,  benevolence,  patriotism,  self-sacrifice 
brought  out  in  the  lives  and  works  of  men.  So 
strongly  has  this  very  thought  taken  hold  of 
writers  of  civil  government,  that  they  no  longer 
content  themselves  with  a  description  of  the 
government  as  it  is,  but  describe  at  considerable 
length  the  origin  and  development  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  which  they  speak.  While  we  have 
no  desire  to  underestimate  the  value  of  civil 
government  as  a  secondary  study,  especially  if  it 
is  written  and  taught  from  the  historical  point 
of  view,  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  thought  that 
appreciation  and  sympathy  for  the  present  are 
best  secured  by  a  study  of  the  past;  and  while  we 
believe  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
high  school  and  academy  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  political  ma¬ 
chinery  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  manage 
as  citizens  of  a  free  state,  we  insist  also  that  they 
should  have  the  broader  knowledge,  the  more 
intelligent  spirit,  that  comes  from  a  study  of 
other  men  and  of  other  times.  They  should  be 
led  to  see  that  society  is  in  movement,  that  what 
one  sees  about  him  is  not  the  eternal  but  the 
transient,  and  that  in  the  processes  of  change 
virtue  must  be  militant  if  it  is  to  be  triumphant. 


The  progress  of  these  studies  since  the 
presentation  of  this  report  has  been  so 
significant;  their  recognition  has  been  so 
important,  that  I  shall  devote,  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Educational  Review,  some  pages 
to  the  subject. 


A  CONVENIENT  GRADING  SYSTEM 

R.  J.  Honeywell 


[A  chemical  society  is  distributing  to  schoolmasters,  gratis,  Sir  Richard  Gregory's  Spirit  of  Science. 
It  exhorts  to  accuracy  and  refinement  of  measurement.  Mr.  Honeywell,  who  is  in  the  Department 
of  Business  Administration  of  Boston  University,  here  works  out  a  more  exact  system  than  the  usual 
variety  for  recording  the  progress  of  a  student.] 


IT  WOULD  be  trite  to  remark  that  a 
fully  satisfaetory  grading  system  has 
not  been  devised.  Some  of  us  think 
that  we  are  using  the  best  system.  Many  of 
us  do  not,  but,  whatever  the  plan  may  be, 
those  who  have  used  it  for  any  length  of 
time  are  fortunate  if  they  have  found  only  a 
single  serious  defect. 

Beside  the  matter-of-course  necessity  of 
furnishing  the  teacher  a  basis  on  which  to 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  his  pupil 
the  chief  purpose  of  grading  is  to  express  to 
all  who  may  be  interested,  the  pupil  himself 
in  particular,  an  understandable  statement 
of  the  degree  of  excellence  with  which  specific 
pieces  of  work  have  been  done  as  judged 
by  the  teacher.  The  diflBculty  in  having  a 
given  symbol  indicate  the  same  degree  of 
merit  when  used  by  different  teachers  or  by 
the  same  teacher  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  is  perfectly  patent,  but  is  a  problem 
for  the  psychologist  and  the  teacher  of  peda¬ 
gogy.  However,  if  a  freshman  is  confronted 
with  a  set  of  symbols  totally  different  from 
those  he  has  been  familiar  with  in  his  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  he  meets  at  least  one 
additional  problem  of  readjustment  during 
the  critical  weeks  in  which  it  may  be  more 
important  for  him  to  accurately  compare 
his  actual  performance  with  what  is  expected 
of  him  than  at  any  other  time  in  his  college 
career.  Not  only  is  it  p>edagogically  im¬ 
portant  for  the  student  to  clearly  see  the 
comparative  meaning  of  a  grade  for  any 
given  piece  of  work  but  to  realize  how  much 
it  means  toward  success  or  failure  in  the 
whole  course  and  at  the  same  time  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  reasons  for  the  grade  given  and 
exercise  intelligently  a  legitimately  critical 


attitude  toward  the  teacher’s  judgment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the  instructor 
demand  that  the  grading  system  shall  give 
him  opportunity  to  indicate  his  judgment 
of  the  value  of  work  with  an  exactness  equal 
to  that  with  which  the  judgment  can  be 
formed  and  to  compute  a  course  grade  with 
reasonable  convenience. 

A  per  cent,  or  point  system  is  usually  easy 
to  interpret  and  gives  ample  opportunity 
to  express  all  degrees  of  excellence — too  much 
opportunity  at  times,  for  the  teacher  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  value  work  with  so  great 
exactness,  and  the  student  is  more  apt  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  a  grade  only  one  or  two 
per  cent,  below  that  given  to  some  associate 
than  if  a  wider  margin  were  indicated.  Be¬ 
side  this,  the  peril  of  the  deadly  mathema¬ 
tical  average  is  ever  present,  and  the  in¬ 
structor  is  as  apt  to  feel  that  an  average  of 
per  cents,  for  different  exercises  fails  to 
indicate  truly  the  merits  of  a  given  student’s 
work  as  the  student  is  to  complain  when  he 
fails  in  a  course  because  of  a  one  or  two  per 
cent,  deficiency. 

The  letter  system  was  intended  partly 
to  remedy  these  diflficulties,  but  at  best  does 
so  very  inadequately.  Almost  invariably 
where  the  letter  grades  indicate  each  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  scale  or  where  they  have  no 
definite  per  cent,  equivalents,  instructors 
feel  impelled  frequently  to  add  a  plus 
or  minus  to  express  a  more  exact  evalu¬ 
ation.  In  effect,  this  substitutes  a  scale 
of  thirty  points  for  one  of  a  hundred. 
Moreover,  where  several  exercises  have  been 
so  valued,  a  course  grade  not  purely  ar¬ 
bitrary  requires  an  averaging  of  these  letters, 
and  any  accurate  average  must  be  based 
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upon  numerical  equivalents.  If  no  recog¬ 
nised  equivalents  exist,  the  instructor  can 
give  an  arbitrary  value  to  the  letters,  which 
may  be  two  or  three  per  cent,  above  or  below 
what  was  in  his  mind  when  the  grade  was 
given,  or  he  may  shade  them  in  specific 
cases  as  his  judgment  or  caprice  may  dictate 
— a  practice  with  most  dangerous  possibil¬ 
ities,  At  best  this  system  merely  disguises 


by  that  specific  piece  of  work  toward  a 
grade  for  the  course.  An  illustration  of  the 
suggested  plan  in  comparison  with  the 
ordinary  per  cent,  and  letter  methods  may 
be  useful.  Suppose  the  course  used  for 
illustration  to  be  one  in  which  four  short 
tests  will  be  given  an  aggregate  weight  of 
forty  per  cent.,  an  important  report  twenty, 
and  a  final  examination  forty.  The  sug- 


DATS 

EXERCISE 

WEIGHT 

CREDIT  CREDIT 

UNITS  PER  CENT 

CREDIT 

LETTERS 

()ct.  10— 

Short  test  .... 

10  per  cent. 

0 

60 

D— 

Nov.  1 — 

“  “ 

.  .  .  .  10  “  “ 

7 

72 

C 

Nov.  20 — 

“  “ 

.  .  .  .  10  “  “ 

8 

80 

B— 

Dec.  15 — 

.  .  .  .  10  “  *• 

7 

(»8 

D+ 

Jan.  5 — 

Long  report  .... 

.  .  .  .  20  “  •* 

10 

80 

B- 

Jan.  20 — 

Examination  .... 

.  .  .  .  40  ■* 

28 

70 

C— 

Course 

100  ”  “ 

72(C-) 

72(C-) 

C 

from  the  inquiring  student  the  methods  and 
motives  which  have  determined  his  grade, 
while  it  gives  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the 
course  a  record  of  the  student’s  work  which 
is  less  definite  in  many  cases  than  his  pre¬ 
vious  judgment  of  specific  exercises  and 
introduces  a  considerable  margin  of  pure 
chance.  This  is  a  poor  substitute  for  honest 
judgment,  no  matter  how  hampered  this  may 
be. 

There  is  a  system  which  no  one  claims  is 
perfect,  but  which  avoids  some  of  the  most 
serious  of  the.se  and  kindred  diflSculties.  It 
is  easily  understood  by  the  student,  is  con¬ 
venient  for  the  teacher,  and  can  be  adapted 
to  virtually  any  combination  of  recitations, 
exercises,  and  examinations. 

The  suggestion  is  that  the  course  grade 
be  expressed  in  per  cents,  and  that  every 
exercise  to  be  considered  in  determining  this 
grade  be  given  an  appropriate  numerical 
value  so  that  the  highe.st  possible  credits  in 
all  when  added  together  will  equal  one 
hundred.  The  task  of  averaging  then  will 
reduce  itself  to  a  simple  addition  of  parts 
of  a  possible  hundred,  and  the  mark  received 
by  the  student  for  any  given  exercise  will 
tell  him  exactly  what  he  has  accomplished 


gested  plan  has  been  called  the  unit  system 
in  distinction  from  the  well-known  per  cent, 
and  letter  system. 

In  this  example  only  a  minimum  of  un¬ 
certainty  in  grading  and  in  expressing 
letters  in  numerical  equivalents  is  assumed, 
yet  it  illustrates  the  inconvenience  in  aver¬ 
aging  both  per  cent,  and  letter  grades,  the 
possible  inaccuracy  with  the  latter,  and  the 
comparative  exactness  and  convenience  of 
the  unit  system.  It  is  assumed  that  any 
instructor  will  give  to  the  letters  not  the 
lowest  or  the  highe.st  but  a  medium  num¬ 
erical  value,  which  may  or  may  not  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  sense  of  value  in  his  mind  when 
the  grade  was  given.  The  three  processes 
may  be  more  graphically  compared  thus: 

Per  cent,  plan — (60  80  68  -|-  80 

+  80-1-  70-1-  70-1-  70  +  70)  :  10  =  72 
=  C— 

Letter  plan—  (62  +  75  +  82  +  68  +  82  + 
82  +  72  +72  +  72  +  72)  10  =  73.9  =  C 

Unit  plan —  6+7+8+7  +  16+28  = 
72  =  C- 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  give  tests  of 
unequal  weight  or  other  exerci.ses  which 
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could  not  well  be  measured  in  decimal  units, 
both  jjer  cent,  and  letter  systems  would  be 
complicated  unpleasantly;  not  so  the  unit 
plan.  Should  the  instructor  wish  to  base  a 
course  grade  upon  items  so  diverse  as  oral 
recitation  and  class  deportment,  written 
reports,  attendance,  long  and  short  ex¬ 
aminations,  experiments,  style,  neatness, 
or  promptness,  the  unit  plan  easily  makes 
room  for  every  item,  each  carrying  its  pro¬ 
portionate  weight,  adding  what  is  earned 
by  good  work,  subtracting  demerits  if  de¬ 
sired,  toward  the  ultimate  total  which  can 
be  instantly  translated  into  per  cent.,  letter, 
or  any  grade  designation  preferred.  Should 
some  form  of  exercise  be  so  numerous  that 
the  instructor  wishes  each  to  be  graded  with 
an  accuracy  impossible  of  expression  in  w^hole 
numbers  if  it  only  carries  a  weight  of  two  or 
three  toward  the  possible  hundred,  the  total 
units  of  possible  credit  for  the  course  can  be 
increased  at  will.  The  maximum  may  be 
set  at  200,  500,  or  1000  wnth  little  incon¬ 
venience.  This  might  even  be  an  advantage 
if  the  course  consisted  of  two  or  more  quite 
distinct  forms  of  work  of  about  equal  im¬ 
portance  which  could  receive  some  separate 
emphasis  with  value.  In  almost  any  course 
where  more  than  a  single  examination  is 
given,  this  system  could  be  used  with  great 
convenience  to  the  instructor.  In  many 
cases  it  would  convey  to  the  student  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  the  teacher  wishes  him 
to  realize  when  his  work  is  graded.  At  the 
same  time  most  students  would  find  a 
peculiar  stimulus  in  the  sense  of  cumulative 
achievement  which  would  come  to  them  as 
each  exercise  returned  with  a  mark  indicating 
a  definite  number  of  points  added  to  their 
credit  toward  the  successful  completion  of 
the  course. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  plan  does 


not  dispose  of  the  awkw^ard  situation  in 
which  a  final  grade  stands  just  at  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  success  and  failure  or  so 
little  below  it  as  to  leave  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  and  dissatisfaction  in  that  of 
the  pupil.  There  is  no  real  solution  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  this  diflSculty  by  making 
more  indefinite  the  standards  of  measure¬ 
ment,  which  at  best  are  none  too  exact. 
The  teacher  who  is  attempting  to  grade  an 
exercise  on  a  scale  of  ten  units  will  some¬ 
times  find  himself  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  one  trying  to  express  values  in  letters 
only.  He  will  occasionally  feel  that  a  paper 
deserves  a  trifle  more  or  less  than  the  value 
indicated  by  the  figure  he  writes  upon  it. 
If  this  feeling  could  be  expressed  with 
mathematical  exactness,  it  would  make  a 
difference  of  less  than  one  half  per  cent,  in 
the  course  grade,  but  usually  it  is  very 
indefinite,  and  the  teacher’s  feeling  really  is 
that  the  mark  is  as  nearly  correct  as  possible 
but  that  if  there  has  been  any  slight  error  it 
is  in  a  given  direction.  This  feeling  might 
be  preserved  for  the  teacher’s  information 
by  a  plus  or  minus  sign  following  the  record 
of  the  given  exercise.  At  other  times  there 
will  be  papers  so  difficult  to  grade  with  ex¬ 
actness  that,  after  a  grade  has  been  deter¬ 
mined,  this  uncertainty  lest  they  might  have 
deserved  more  or  less  can  be  recorded  with 
an  appropriate  symbol.  If  the  final  grading 
results  in  a  figure  so  near  to  the  dividing 
line  that  there  is  serious  question  of  its  jus¬ 
tice,  the  teacher  has  at  least  a  record  of  the 
doubts  which  existed  in  his  mind  when  the 
lesser  grades  were  determined  and  can  settle 
the  question  more  by  judgment  and  less 
by  impulse  than  is  commonly  the  way.  If 
no  such  problem  arises,  he  has  combined 
the  advantages  of  the  per  cent,  and  letter 
systems  without  their  inconveniences. 


INTROSPECTION  AS  A  COLLEGE  EXERCISE 


Frank  R.  Arnold 

(How  would  you  like  to  ask  each  of  forty  women  to  turn  her  mind  inside  out  and  write  down 
what  she  found  in  it?  The  writer  of  this  article  not  only  did  it  but  with  such  definite  relation  to 
the  main  aim  of  education  as  to  make  the  world-old  know- thyself  admonition  decidedly  vital. 
Professor  Arnold  labors  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  at  Logan.] 


G  STANLEY  HALL  is  the  pandest 
of  all  grand  old  men.  His  books 
get  better  and  better,  so  that  he  is  a 
living  illustration  of  his  theory  in  “Senes¬ 
cence”  that  old  age  is  the  best  room  in  the 
house.  His  last  book  “The  Confessions  of 
a  Psychologist”  not  only  strengthens  his 
senescence  theory,  but  in  addition  to  much 
admirable  biographical  detail  gives  a  rational 
method  of  testing  young  people  for  success 
as  human  beings.  Last  June  I  was  asked 
to  recomend  a  college  senior  for  a  position 
as  principal  of  a  country  high  school.  The 
boy  had  specialized  in  mathematics,  had 
never  read  anything  except  newspapers  that 
was  not  required,  and  took  no  interest  in 
community  work.  I  had  a  lurking  suspicion 
that  he  was  not  the  man  for  the  place,  a 
suspicion  that  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as 
I  talked  with  the  boy  and  found  that  he  was 
unawakened,  tactless,  and  unsympathetic 
as  well  as  narrowly  educated.  And  yet  the 
school  of  education  asked  me  to  recommend 
him.  Was  he  not  a  product  of  the  mill  and 
could  a  state  mill  turn  out  anything  but 
competent  teachers?  The  reasoning  was 
flawless,  but  all  the  obscure  corners  of  my 
being  rebelled.  If  I  had  only  read  before 
that  time  “The  Confessions,”  I  should  have 
had  some  definite  standards  by  which  to 
judge  that  young  man,  some  means  of  prov¬ 
ing  to  the  college  psychologists  that  I  had 
weighed  that  young  man  in  the  balances  and 
found  him  wanting.  Doctor  Hall’s  eight 
tests  for  measuring  possible  success  are  as 
novel  as  they  are  practical,  and,  though  he 
gives  no  ways  of  applying  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  to  them,  any  teacher  of  intelligence 


can  invent  more  or  less  satisfactory  methods 
of  applying  them  to  himself  or  his  students. 

Here  is  how  I  applied  them  to  a  group  of 
young  women  in  a  home  economics  club. 
First  of  all  Doctor  Hall  maintains  that  the 
bulk  of  good  work  done  in  the  world  is  per¬ 
formed  by  men  and  women  in  good  health 
and  that  the  older  we  grow  the  more  time 
we  must  devote  to  keeping  fit.  Starting 
with  this  idea  I  asked  the  young  women  to  ^ 
rank  themselves  on  a  scale  of  100,  using  25 
for  each  of  the  following  subjects:  first,  food; 
did  they  deliberately  try  to  get  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  one  that  included  bulky  as 
well  as  concentrated  nourishment,  one  that 
abounded  in  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and 
vitamines;  next,  sleep;  did  they  get  eight  y 
hours  daily,  did  they  make  up  lost  sleep, 
did  they  get  an  afternoon  nap  if  they  were 
to  be  out  late  at  night;  next,  relaxation;  did 
they  take  an  hour  a  day  to  be  serenely  lazy, 
to  serenade  their  soul,  to  forget  to  be  strenu¬ 
ous;  and  lastly,  did  they  take  intelligent 
exercise  every  day,  exercise  that  brought  into 
play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  exercise 
that  they  enjoyed,  that  made  them  strong 
and  graceful,  and  that  was  taken  in  pure  air 
and  that  was  followed  by  bathing.  Each 
girl  was  naturally  somewhat  puzzled  how  to 
calculate  her  per  cent,  on  each  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  and  yet  honesty  and  a  little  medita¬ 
tion  enabled  her  to  do  it  approximately.  I 
demanded  no  scientific  accuracy,  only  a 
few  moments  of  revealing  self  examination 
before  calculating  the  possible  p)er  cents.  , 

After  health,  comes  sublimation,  especially 
the  ability  to  keep  sex  in  the  background,  a 
most  difficult  matter  in  coeducation.  I  once 
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asked  a  college  girl  who  had  recently  become 
engaged  why  she  was  not  wearing  her  ring 
and  she  replied  that  it  was  so  distracting  she 
could  do  no  work  when  she  had  it  on,  she 
would  have  to  keep  looking  at  it  all  the 
time.  That  girl  would  get  a  hundred  in 
sublimation.  The  group  of  girls  I  was  test¬ 
ing  was  asked  to  show  their  ability  to  sub¬ 
limate  by  ranking  themselves  on  their 
absorbing  interests,  four  of  them,  25  per 
cent,  for  each.  Each  girl  tried  first  to 
estimate  her  interest  in  her  college  work, 
then  in  athletics,  then  in  reading,  and  lastly 
in  friendships  with  girls  or  older  women. 
These  are  all  safety-valves  for  sex.  Sub¬ 
limation,  of  course,  has  a  broader  sense  than 
that  of  mere  sex,  but  in  no  other  respect  does 
college  life  find  it  more  important. 

Two  of  Doctor  Hall’s  success  tests  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  no  existence  is  lived  on  one 
single  plane,  whether  monotonous  or  pleasur¬ 
able,  and  that  life  is  a  thing  of  ups  and  downs. 
Hence  we  work  better  some  days  than  others 
and  at  all  times  we  are  empowered  to  walk 
through  deserts  dark  as  night  because  we 
have  the  faith  in  joys  to  come.  The  first 
of  these  gives  Doctor  Hall  his  standard  of 
second  breath  or  the  ability  to  arouse  mental 
exaltation,  while  the  second  symbolizes  that 
of  the  algedonic  scale,  the  ability  to  pass 
from  keen  joy  to  sorrow,  or  vice  versa  and 
not  be  upset  by  it,  the  power  to  endure 
sanely  long  periods  of  responsibility,  of 
initiation,  or  of  prosperity.  To  measure 
approximately  the  capacity  for  mental 
exaltation,  I  had  the  young  women  rank 
themselves  on  the  scale  of  25  for  each  of  the 
four  following  traits;  the  ability  to  call  up 
the  mental  glow  every  morning  at  regular 
work,  every  evening  likewise,  and  besides 
at  least  once  a  week  in  the  afternoon  and  at 
least  once  a  month  late  at  night.  Every 
one  of  us  who  works  well  needs  to  tap  new 
sources  of  energy  every  morning  and  every 
evening,  and  besides  at  times  of  unusual 
stress  we  need  the  visitation  of  the  muse  at 
odd  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

Our  algedonic  scale  reactions  are  far  easier 
to  estimate.  I  invited  the  young  women  to 
think  of  the  greatest  responsibility  that  had 


ever  been  put  upon  them  and  to  evaluate 
their  endurance  at  that  time  on  the  same 
scale  as  in  the  other  tests.  All  had  been 
initiated  into  sororities  and  their  power  to 
endure  during  that  period  gave  another  basis 
for  evaluation.  Likewise  the  hardest  day 
they  had  put  through  since  college  opened 
and  the  greatest  pleasure  that  had  ever  come 
to  them,  whether  these  were  upsetting  to 
the  work  in  hand  or  whether  they  could  be 
pushed  away  into  the  background,  both  of 
these  were  transferred  into  per  cents. 

Next  came  sympathy,  a  word  which 
Doctor  Hall  takes  to  have  the  same  sense  as 
love  or  charity  or  friendship  or  reciprocity 
or  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  Galsworthy 
would  call  it  getting  windows  into  the  souls 
of  others.  It  is  merely  keen  vision  which 
allows  us  to  understand  the  lives  of  others 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  adapt  our  lives 
harmoniously  and  beneficially  to  theirs. 
For  their  four  standards  in  this  respect 
the  young  women  examined  themselves  as 
to  their  capacity  for  working  effectually 
with  the  most  disagreeable  person  they 
knew,  for  having  a  cosmopolitan  enthusiasm 
for  the  nations  of  Europe,  for  marrj'ing  a 
widower  with  seven  children,  and  for  talking 
intelligently  with  a  student  taking  a  different 
course  from  theirs  or  with  a  person  whose 
life  was  totally  different  from  theirs. 

After  sympathy,  the  love  of  nature  which 
is  only  the  effort  to  understand  the  world 
of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  and  seeing 
therein  the  basis  of  poetry,  art,  religion  and 
science.  It  is  feeling  toward  them  as  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis  feels  toward  flowers,  that  they  are 
a  part  of  the  stream  of  life  to  which  we  all 
belong.  It  is  being,  like  Kim,  “the  little 
friend  of  all  the  world,’’  using  world  in  its 
broadest  sense.  It  even  means  being  pan¬ 
theistic  in  a  loose  sense.  You  can  form  any 
number  of  standards  for  classifying  and 
estimating  your  love  of  nature.  The  young 
women  gave  themselves  varying  per  cents, 
according  to  their  love  of  gardening,  of  pets, 
and  of  the  sciences  as  revealers  of  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  nature,  and  lastly  whether 
they  had  a  few  daily  leaps  of  the  heart  over 
some  form  of  out-door  beauty,  the  grouping 
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of  trees,  the  warmth  of  sunshine,  the  view 
of  a  valley  or  distant  mountains,  the  color 
of  masses  of  flowers,  the  perfume  of  mig¬ 
nonette  or  wall  flowers,  or  the  thousand 
and  one  things  in  nature  that  should  fill 
our  hearts  with  daily  outbursts  of  glad¬ 
ness. 

Another  revealing  trait  of  character  is  our 
activity  or  our  passivity.  Just  as  we  are 
born  male  or  female,  so  we  have  distinctly 
the  active  or  the  passive  type  of  mind,  we 
are  doers  or  thinkers,  we  accept  the  world 
with  bowed  head  or  we  take  arms  against  a 
sea  of  troubles.  You  cannot  say  that  one 
type  is  better  than  the  other,  and  yet  the 
active  type  is  so  preeminently  American, 
so  go-get-it,  so  consecrated  to  leadership, 
that  I  took  it  as  symbolical  of  leadership, 
and  asked  the  young  women  to  rank  them¬ 
selves  along  the  lines  of  self -assertiveness  and 
leadership.  First,  as  to  whether  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  asking  eager  questions  in  the 
classroom  or  did  they  accept  without  investi¬ 
gation  whatever  the  class  lecturer  saw  fit 
to  bestow  upon  them.  Did  they  have  a 
reputation  for  suggesting  novel  means  of 
amusement  among  their  friends.  Had  they 
ever  been  selected  to  be  president  of  clubs 
or  supervisors  of  work  or  heads  of  com¬ 
mittees,  and  finally  did  people  come  to  them 
for  advice  and  opinions. 

Last  of  all  Doctor  Hall’s  eight  tests  is 
loyalty.  Loyalty  in  its  etymology  means 
standing  by  the  law,  the  laws  that  we  or 
others  make.  Ever  since  Ibsen  wrote  The 
DoWs  House,  we  have  all  been  making  over¬ 
weening  efforts  to  be  true  to  ourselves;  so 
I  had  the  young  women  first  calculate  their 
self  loyalty.  Were  they  taking  that  course 
at  college  they  felt  they  were  best  fitted  for, 
or  the  most  expedient  from  the  point  of 
view  of  others.  Then  came  loyalty  to  their 
friends.  Did  they  write  Christmas  letters 
of  sympathy  and  love  to  their  friends,  or  did 
they  .send  them  Christmas  cards.  After 
that,  loyalty  to  their  college  and  loyalty 
to  their  home  town.  Did  they  know  the 
selling,  talking  points  of  their  college  and 
did  they  spread  them  abroad.  Did  they  feel 
they  owed  .something  to  the  home  clan  and 


the  home  town,  and  did  they  try  to  take 
home  new  ideas  in  vacations  and  try  tact¬ 
fully  to  make  them  prevail.  The  young 
women  who  tried  to  evaluate  in  this  manner 
their  human  tendencies  and  characteristics 
were  forty  in  number.  Most  of  them  were 
about  twenty  years  of  age  though  three  or 
four  were  over  thirty.  They  were  all  very 
truthful,  judging  by  their  average  per  cents., 
which  ran  from  70  up  to  89.  This  highest 
average  was  won  by  a  teacher.  All  seemed 
to  think  that  sex  sublimation,  working  with 
their  bitterest  enemy,  and  marrying  a  wid¬ 
ower  with  seven  children  were  the  most 
diflBcult  subjects  in  which  to  rank  high,  and 
probably  for  a  young  woman  to  keep  the 
prince  in  the  background  in  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible,  unless  she  is  born  undersexed. 
The  other  low  per  cents,  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  lack  of  sympathy,  which  at  first 
sight  may  appear  surprisingly  unfeminine, 
and  yet  sympathy  is  a  quality  to  be  sought 
quite  as  much  in  Apollo  as  in  Venus,  being 
as  Arnold  Bennett  would  have  us  understand 
essentially  a  quality  that  has  nothing  of  sex 
in  it  and  may  appear  anywhere  in  the  human 
race. 

The  beauty  of  all  these  tests  is  not  so 
much  the  careful  estimates,  the  accurate 
judgments,  as  the  .self  examination  on  the 
part  of  the  student  and  the  self  revelation 
along  non-technical  lines.  It  is  the  gateway 
to  human  introspection  and  is  a  test  that 
should  be  given  .students  every  year  of  their 
college  life  and  once  every  succeeding  year. 
There  are  no  franker  or  more  penetrating 
methods  of  searching  the  soul  of  a  human 
being.  It  ought  to  be  most  stimulating 
for  the  conscientious,  for  though  we  may  not 
have  been  born  with  all  the  talents  we  should 
like,  nevertheless  we  all  are  bom  with 
rudimentary  powers  of  sublimation,  mental 
exaltation,  sympathy,  endurance,  and  love 
of  nature,  and  these  elemental  psychic  possi¬ 
bilities  may  be  cultivated  and  made  to  bring 
forth  more  than  a  hundred  fold.  Whether 
we  have  acquired  knowledge  may  be  shown 
by  other  well  established  tests,  but  whether 
we  are  acquiring  wisdom  in  the  conduct 
of  life  can  best  be  a.scertained  by  the  stan- 
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dards  of  Doctor  Hall.  They  should  be 
invaluable  for  normal  schools,  because  if  a 
young  teacher  knows  his  subject  and  stands 
high  in  sublimation,  sympathy,  the  alge- 
donic  scale,  and  watches  his  health  not  too 
meticulously,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  successful. 
Sympathy,  fortunately,  is  a  big  enough  term 
to  include  a  sense  of  humor  and  common 
sense,  while  both  health  and  sublimation 
should  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  proportion, 
all  of  them  sine-qua-nons  in  the  business  of 
life.  Above  all,  these  tests  are  for  the  tester. 


Who  would  ever  want  to  receive  the  Edison 
or  the  Yerkes  army  tests  from  men  who 
could  not  themselves  measure  highly  in 
Doctor  Hall’s  standards  for  success?  It 
is  refreshing  to  have  Doctor  Hall  speak  as 
sanely  as  he  does  of  the  tests  he  has  under¬ 
gone,  and  though  he  condemns  much  in  his 
mildly  iconoclastic  manner,  yet  like  a  true 
psychologist  he  does  not  leave  us  comfort¬ 
less,  for  his  new  standards  are  most  fertile 
in  suggestions  of  how  we  may  build  better 
on  old  foundations  with  new  material. 


CONDUCT  CODES 

Percival  M.  Symonds 

[Judge  Draper’s  criticism  of  school  directors,  that  they  accepted  the  making  of  men  out  of  boys 
as  a  duty  but  planned  no  courses  in  manhood,  is  met  by  a  plan  of  action  laid  out  by  Professor  Symonds 
of  the  department  of  education,  University  of  Hawaii.  It  classifies  virtue  not  as  a  by-product  which 
haply  may  result  from  schooling  but  as  an  end  so  paramount  as  to  require  a  specific  course  of  study.l 


IF  CHARACTER  is  ever  to  become  a 
definite  objective  in  education  and  not 
a  by-product,  the  conduct  habits  that 
go  toward  the  making  of  character  must  be 
codified.  For  just  as  we  know  what  words 
a  person  ought  to  know  how  to  spell,  what 
processes  he  should  know  in  arithmetic, 
what  habits  he  should  have  formed  in  punc¬ 
tuation,  so  we  need  some  standard  to  use 
as  a  basis  for  character  education.  At  pres¬ 
ent  character  education  is  in  its  chaotic 
condition  because  of  the  nature  of  its  char¬ 
acter  codes.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I 
present  five  of  them  below.  The  first 
is  the  well-known  code  from  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  autobiography.  This  code  is  note¬ 
worthy  as  being  an  early  attempt  to  formu¬ 
late  some  objectives  for  conduct. 


1.  Temperance. 

2.  Silence. 

3.  Order. 

4.  Resolution. 

5.  Frugality. 

6.  Industry. 


7.  Sincerity. 

8.  Justice. 

9.  Moderation. 

10.  Cleanliness. 

11.  Tranquility. 

12.  Chastity. 

13.  Humility. 


Each  one  of  these  is  accompanied  by  a  brief 
sentence  of  interpretation. 

The  second  code  is  taken  from  the  Official 
Handbook  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  This 
code  is  called  “The  Scout  Law,”  and  every 
boy  admitted  to  the  scout  organization 
promises  to  obey  these  laws. 


1.  A 

2.  A 

3.  A 

4.  A 

5.  A 

6.  A 

7.  A 

8.  A 

9.  A 

10.  A 

11.  A 

12.  A 


scout 

scout 

scout 

scout 

scout 

scout 

scout 

scout 

scout 

scout 

scout 

scout 


s  trustworthy, 
s  loyal, 
s  helpful, 
s  friendly, 
s  courteous, 
s  kind, 
s  obedient, 
s  cheerful, 
s  thrifty, 
s  brave, 
s  clean, 
s  reverent. 


Each  of  these  also  is  accompanied  by  a 
sentence  or  short  statement  interpreting  it. 

The  third  code  is  called  the  “Children’s 
Code  of  Morals,”  and  is  the  $5,000  prize 
code  by  W.  Hutchins  as  selected  by  the 
Character  Education  Institution. 
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1.  Health.  6.  Duty. 

2.  Self-control.  7.  Good  Workmanship. 

3.  Self-reliance.  8.  Team  Work. 

4.  Reliability.  9.  Kindness. 

5.  Clean  Play.  10.  Loyalty. 

As  the  code  is  printed  in  the  American 
Magazine  for  April,  1918,  each  of  these 
headings  is  divided  into  sub-headings, 
making  more  specific  the  qualities  named 
in  the  list  above.  In  all  there  are  thirty-two 
such  headings. 

The  fourth  code,  by  Milton  Fairchild, 
gives  what  he  calls  the  “nuclei  of  character.” 

Intellectual  character: 

1.  Accurate. 

2.  Discerning. 

3.  Inventive  and  constructive. 

4.  Sincere  and  open-minded. 

Working  character: 

5.  Artistic  and  neat. 

6.  Cooperative. 

7.  Executive. 

8.  Industrious  and  energetic. 

9.  Purposeful. 

Personal  character: 

10.  Conscientious. 

11.  Independent. 

12.  Thoughtful. 

Social  character: 

13.  Faithful. 

14.  Just. 

15.  Sociable. 

Emotional  character: 

16.  Courageous  and  self-confident. 

17.  Earnest. 

18.  Idealistic. 

19.  Having  true  love. 

20.  Poised. 

21.  Public-spirited  and  patriotic. 

22.  Alive  to  truth. 

Physical  character: 

23.  Developed  body. 

24.  Muscular  control. 

25.  Vital. 

The  fifth  code  is  that  reported  by  Upton 
and  Chassell  in  the  Teachers  College  Record^ 
January,  1919,  and  the  list  is  called  a  “Scale 


for  Measuring  the  Importance  of  Habits  of 
Good  Citizenship.” 

The  Good  Citizen: 

Takes  care  of  his  health, 
keeps  a  good  posture, 
is  orderly, 
exercises  thrift, 
is  prompt, 

thinks  clearly  and  purposefully, 
has  a  sense  of  humor, 
is  refined, 

is  characterized  by  helpful  initiative, 
is  self-reliant, 
exercises  self-control, 
lives  up  to  the  traditions  of  good  sport- 
manship, 

stands  for  fair  play, 
is  courageous, 
is  honest  and  truthful, 
is  trustworthy, 

has  a  sense  of  civic  reponsibility, 
is  obedient, 
is  generous, 

is  courteous  and  considerate, 
is  cooperative, 
is  broadminded, 
is  loyal, 

has  a  fine  sense  of  appreciation  and 
seeks  to  express  it. 

In  full  justice  to  the  makes  of  this  scale, 
let  it  be  said  that  these  are  merely  headings 
to  classify  187  separate  habits  or  acts  of 
conduct. 

As  these  codes  stand  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  of  little  value.  The  qualities  or 
traits  listed  are  so  general  as  to  give  little 
assistance  to  an  individual  or  teacher  in 
knowing  what  habits  are  desirable  or  how  to 
go  about  acquiring  or  building  them.  Take, 
for  example,  “self-reliance”  in  the  Hutchins 
code.  The  mere  word  self-reliance  as  a 
word  has  no  meaning  for  the  boy  or  girl 
until  it  is  associated  with  some  concrete 
experience  in  conduct.  Then  it  gains  mean¬ 
ing  haphazardly  as  parent,  teacher,  or  friend 
calls  this  or  that  p)erson  self-reliant,  or  this 
or  that  act  an  act  of  self-reliance.  However, 
Hutchins  makes  his  code  more  definite  than 
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the  mere  word.  Here  is  his  whole  statement 
concerning  self-reliance: 

The  Good  American  is  Self-Reliant. 
Self-conceit  is  silly,  but  self-reliance  is 
necessary  to  boys  and  girls  who  would 
be  strong  and  useful. 

1.  I  will  gladly  listen  to  the  advice  of 
older  and  wiser  people,  but  I  will 
learn  to  think  for  myself,  choose  for 
myself,  act  for  myself. 

2.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  laughed  at. 

S.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  doing  right  when 

the  crowd  does  wrong. 

Now  the  thing  is  more  definite,  but  is  it 
definite  enough ?  “I  will  learn  to  think  for 
myself.”  What  does  that  mean.?  Learning 
to  think  for  one’s  self!  There  is  a  whole 
technique  of  learning  to  think,  and  certainly 
when  one  learns  to  think,  he  is  thinking  for 
himself.  The  boy  who  says,  “  I  will  learn  to 
think  for  myself”  must  do  more  than  wilU  he 
must  use  the  laws  and  methods  of  thought. 
Unless  being  headstrong  is  what  is  meant, 
he  must  use  procedures  such  as  Dewey 
teaches  in  How  We  Think  and  the  rules  in 
Whipple’s  How  to  Study  Effectively.  “I 
will  learn  to  choose  for  myself.”  What 
could  a  boy  do  in  that,  unaided  by  himself? 
Except  for  the  most  general  rules,  such  as 
“Know  the  facts  before  you  choose,”  “Con¬ 
sider  other  people  concerned  in  making  a 
choice,”  the  rules  for  choosing  wisely  in 
such  important  things  as  a  career  or  a  wife 
are  unknowm.  Only  to-day  are  people 
attempting  to  work  them  out.  “I  will  learn 
to  act  for  myself.”  Does  this  mean  “I  will 
shine  my  own  shoes  rather  than  pay  to  have 
them  shined,  I  will  carry  my  own  suitcase 
rather  than  have  the  porter  carry  it,  I  will 
do  my  own  lessons  rather  than  have  help 
from  my  friend,”  or  does  it  mean  something 
else?  Does  the  boy  or  girl  for  whom  this 
code  is  intended  know  what  it  means? 

This  could  be  extended  to  other  items  in 
any  of  these  codes  with  the  same  result; 
they  are  all  so  general,  so  indefinite,  that 
they  offer  little  help  or  aid  in  attempting 
to  carry  them  out.  The  makers  of  these 
codes  had  in  mind  only  vaguely  how  they 


were  to  be  used.  It  has  always  been  the 
fashion  to  codify,  to  make  rules  for  others, 
to  build  up  generalizations.  Quite  possibly 
these  codes  were  to  be  used  as  ideals,  catch¬ 
words  to  be  carried  around  in  the  mind  as 
controls  of  conduct.  But  if  these  catch¬ 
words  are  ever  effective  as  ideals,  it  is  only 
in  proportion  to  the  past  experience  with 
these  words  associated  with  the  acts  whose 
meaning  they  convey,  and  also  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  person  holding  them  as 
ideals. 

In  the  experiments  carried  out  by  Voelker 
in  developing  trustworthiness,  there  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  transfer  of  trustworthiness  to 
acts  which  probably  had  never  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  trustworthiness  before  in  the 
minds  of  the  boys.  The  experiments  showed 
that  holding  the  scout  laws  as  ideals  actually 
did  cause  an  increase  in  trustworthiness  in 
these  acts  more  than  in  groups  which  had 
not  had  the  scout  training.  Now  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  scout  troops  used  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  reports  that  he  endeavored  to  develop 
trustworthiness  in  the  Scouts  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  By  repeated  suggestions  as  to  the 
importance  and  significance  of  the 
Scout  Oath  and  Law,  and  of  the  value 
of  living  up  to  them. 

2.  By  specifically  emphasizing  to  them 
the  law  stating  “A  Scout  is  Trust¬ 
worthy.” 

3.  On  February  13th  I  told  a  story  in 
which  one  man  was  trustworthy  and 
another  was  not. 

4.  Later  in  the  same  day  I  cautioned 
them  to  be  trustworthy  in  a  game 
which  they  were  playing. 

5.  On  March  12th,  in  speaking  of  plans 
for  a  hike,  I  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  trustworthiness  on  the  hike. 

6.  On  April  9th  I  complimented  a  boy 
on  a  report  received  from  another 
scout  oflBcial  that  he  had  been  trust¬ 
worthy  in  performance  of  assigned 
duties. 

7.  On  or  about  April  20th,  in  writing  to 
the  Scouts  urging  them  to  attend  their 
second  examination,  I  wrote  out  to 
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the  Scouts,  stating  that  I  had  given 
my  word  that  each  of  the  boys  would 
be  present,  and  charging  each  boy  on 
his  Scout  Honor  to  be  present,  unless 
circumstances  beyond  control  pre¬ 
vented  it. 

It  is  likely  that  the  concept  of  trustworthi¬ 
ness  was  fairly  well  formed  as  a  result  of 
these  several  incidents  and  that  the  strong 
commendation  given  to  trustworthy  acts 
set  it  up  as  an  ideal  of  conduct,  but  it  is  al¬ 
so  likely  that,  as  a  naked  idea  without  train¬ 
ing,  it  would  have  had  little  effect  on  con¬ 
duct. 

The  second  respect  in  which  these  codes 
fail  as  guides  for  conduct  is  overshooting 
the  mark.  We  have  found  from  our  measure¬ 
ments  of  school  subjects  that  the  results  are 
usually  far  below  our  common  expectations. 
Recent  results  of  tests  by  Henmon  and 
Brown  of  the  ability  gained  in  the  use  of 
Latin  or  French  after  a  year’s  study,  fairly 
take  away  our  breath.  They  are  far  under 
the  common  expectation  of  the  average  high- 
school  teacher.  They  raise  the  question  as 
to  the  value  to  be  derived  by  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  who  are  studying  foreign 
languages  in  high  school  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  methods.  Although  we  are  still  lack¬ 
ing  exact  measures,  I  suspect  that  these 
codes  which  presumably  offer  standards  of 
conduct  for  children  and  adults,  also  far 
overshoot  the  mark  of  possible  attainment. 
Modern  psychology  has  taught  us  that 
attainment  waits  on  original  nature.  Per¬ 
fection  is  no  longer  the  ideal  by  which,  under 
maximum  motivation,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  set  up  standards  to  fit  various  original 
capacities.  But  these  codes  are  constructed 
on  a  hypothesis  of  perfectionism.  Take  for 
instance  the  following  from  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  code: 

Industry — Lose  no  time;  be  always  employed 
in  something  useful;  cut  off  all  unnecessary 
actions. 

Possibly  that  was  a  worthy  ideal  for  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  because  he  was  capable  of 
approximating  to  it.  It  may  be  that  some 
such  ideal  as  that  was  instrumental  in  his 


achieving  the  success  that  was  his.  And 
granted  that  most  of  us  could  employ  our 
time  more  than  we  do  in  something  useful, 
it  would  be  an  impossible  standard  to  set 
up  for  the  vast  majority  of  workers, — ^farm¬ 
ers,  bakers,  engineers,  bookkeepers.  We 
need  to  bring  our  standards  of  conduct  down 
out  of  the  skies  to  fit  the  needs  of  actual 
men  and  women  under  all  sorts  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

This  is  probably  anathema  to  some. 
“What,”  they  say,  “lower  our  standard! 
Have  not  the  standards  already  been  low¬ 
ered  until  one  fears  what  the  future  may 
bring  forth  ?  No,  these  are  standards,  ideals, 
goals.  As  Emerson  says,  ‘Hitch  your  wagon 
to  a  star!’  Keep  your  standards  high  at 
least.”  The  answer  is,  “Which  do  you 
prefer,  standards  that  are  out  of  reach  and 
hence  are  practically  ineffective,  or  standards 
which  offer  feasible  guides  for  conduct  for 
men  as  they  are?”  If  the  latter,  then  our 
conduct  codes  must  not  aim  at  perfection. 
For  a  standard  of  conduct  that  aims  at 
perfection  makes  no  allowance  for  impulsive 
shortcomings  and  consequently  each  lapse 
comes  unexpectedly  and  no  plans  have  been 
made  for  handling  it.  But  if  our  standard 
of  conduct  is  made  to  fit  actual  living  then 
we  will  expect  the  conduct  we  get  and  plans 
will  be  made  to  inprove  it.  Various  items 
in  the  Upton-Chassell  scale  attempt  to 
consider  the  actual  situation  and  do  not 
pitch  impossible  standards  such  as:  “re¬ 
sponds  to  directions  or  requests  from  those 
in  authority,  without  unnecessary  discus¬ 
sion,”  “shares  good  times  with  others  when¬ 
ever  possible,”  “closes  door  or  desk  quietly, 
and  uses  pencils  and  other  articles  without 
making  unnecessary  noise,”  “claims  no 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  time  and  atten¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  recitation  period.” 
Words  like  “unnecessary,”  “whenever  possi¬ 
ble,”  “fair  share,”  show  that  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  set  up  possible  standards. 
Eventually  such  reservation  will  have  to  be 
defined  more  precisely  or  put  into  numerical 
terms.  A  “fair  share,”  for  instance,  may 
eventually  be  made  much  more  precise. 

There  is  an  even  more  general  criticism 
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of  the  subject-matter  of  the  codes.  In 
Hobhouse’s  Morals  in  Evolution,  I  find  an 
entirely  different  set  of  topics  discussed  than 
one  would  exi>ect  in  reading  over  lists  com¬ 
prised  of  such  words  as  “self-control,”  “self- 
reliance,”  “kindness,”  “reliability,”  etc.  On 
the  contrary,  I  find  therein  discussed  marri¬ 
age  and  the  position  of  women,  the  relation 
of  one  community  to  another,  the  relation  of 
the  members  of  one  class  in  society  to  an¬ 
other,  the  questions  of  property  and  poverty. 
Now  a  conduct  code  based  on  such  topics  as 
these  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  write. 
Such  a  code  could  not  deal  with  platitudes 
regarding  self-control,  self-reliance,  clean 
play,  and  the  like,  but  would  have  to  estab¬ 
lish  definite  rules  of  conduct  in  everyday 
situations.  Right  here  is  where  education 
for  character  has  failed;  it  has'not  attacked 
the  real  problems  of  conduct.  But  such 
things  as  property  and  marriage  and  the 
conduct  between  classes  and  communities 
are  the  problems  education  should  be  most 
concerned  with.  There  are  no  more  im¬ 
portant  habits  or  ideals  that  education 
could  give  a  boy  or  girl  than  those  concerned 
with  right  conduct  along  these  lines.  So 
our  conduct  codes  fail  because  they  deal 
with  indefinite  aspects  of  conduct.  It  is 
much  easier  to  construct  codes  based  on 
vague  generalities,  but  such  codes  are  com¬ 
paratively  ineffective  and  useless. 

Again,  here  I  wish  to  stress  the  concept 
of  validity  of  conduct  habits,  using  validity 
in  the  pragmatic  sense  of  making  for  con¬ 
sistency  in  life.  For  the  number  of  really 
valid  habits,  especially  in  the  social  area,  is 
comparatively  small.  We  do  not  know  the 
specific  habits  of  social  living,  which  make  for 
true  social  health,  as  we  know  some  of  the 
laws  of  hygiene  which  make  for  physical 
health.  We  only  know  that  certain  very 
general  habits,  which  are  only  aspects  of  all 
conduct  activity  are  of  general  validity. 
I  refer  to  such  traits  as  trustworthiness, 
truthfulness,  loyalty.  But  these  must  be 
based,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  more 
specific  habits  which  perhaps  lack  the  full 
validity.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the 
direct  leap  to  the  more  general  habits  such 


as  trustworthiness,  without  first  traversing 
the  field  of  the  more  specific  habits. 

Excepkfpr  scattering  instances,  “conduct  ” 
has  never  occupied  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 
Yet  conduct  is  as  much  a  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  reading  and  arithmetic  and  many 
times  more  important.  Conduct  has  had 
to  derive  whatever  training  it  received  in 
school  from  other  studies.  Thrift  is  made 
a  part  of  arithmetic,  whenever  it  has  a 
definite  place  at  all.  Whatever  standards 
of  economic  or  political  conduct  have  been 
taught,  have  come  from  the  class  in  history 
or  civics  or  economics.  The  extra-curricular 
activities,  which  have  all  but  been  adopted 
by  the  school  as  members  of  the  curriculum 
family,  have  carried  the  main  burden  of 
“character  formation.”  But  conduct  is  too 
valuable  to  leave  to  desultory  and  haphazard 
instruction.  To  be  sure,  it  is  absurd  to 
think  of  setting  aside  fifteen  minutes  a  day 
for  character,  as  if  all  conduct  could  be 
cramped  into  a  few  minutes  for  special  in¬ 
struction.  That  is  not  what  is  meant. 
Conduct  can  be  made  a  definite  objective  in 
education  with  set  goals,  utilization  of  means 
and  methods,  and  measurement  of  results 
as  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
Before  this  is  accomplished,  however,  con¬ 
duct  codes  of  the  kind  that  are  earlier  ad¬ 
vocated  in  this  paper  will  be  a  necessity. 
For  use  as  a  shibboleth,  a  catch  word,  the 
present  type  will  suffice,  but  for  living, 
practical  education  the  objectives  must  be 
brought  closer. 

As  in  other  school  studies,  the  curriculum 
in  conduct  might  be  defined  in  terms  of 
faults  and  defects  found  in  society.  If  it 
is  found,  for  instance,  that  definite  faults 
exist  in  the  conduct  of  trade  that  harm 
or  injury  results  to  individuals  or  groups, 
then  such  may  be  made  the  specific  objec¬ 
tives  of  conduct  education  in  the  curriculum. 
If  it  is  believed  that  conduct  in  trade  is 
deficient,  that  it  allows  such  practices  as 
unfair  competition,  unscrupulous  combina¬ 
tion,  over-capitalization,  interference  with 
contracts,  adulteration,  price  discrimination, 
false  advertising,  disparagement,  boycott, 
customer’s  graft,  etc.,  then  the  correction 
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of  these  should  become  a  definite  objective 
in  education.  So  in  every  field  of  conduct 
a  search  should  be  made  for  the  common 
maladjustments  and  faults  in  conduct  and 
these  should  be  made  the  basis  for  character 
education. 

These  codes  are  by  no  means  uniform  in 
the  categories  of  classification.  We  cannot 
see  offhand  the  fields  or  areas  that  each  item 
covers.  In  Hutchins’  code,  for  instance, 
may  not  some  of  the  items  overlap?  Psy¬ 
chologically,  what  is  the  basis  for  his  ten 
rules  ?  In  Fairchild’s  list  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  classification : 

Intellectual  character. 

Working  character. 

Personal  character. 

Social  character. 

Emotional  character. 

Physical  character. 

Doctor  Rogers  in  “A  Tentative  Inventory 
of  Habits  ”  makes  the  following  classification : 

Health  habits. 

Personal  habits. 

Social-moral  habits. 

Intellectual  habits. 

Motor  skills. 

An  earlier  form  of  the  Upton-Chassell  scale 
made  a  classification  on  the  following  basis: 

In  relation  to  self  and  personal  belong- 
ings. 

In  relation  to  others  and  the  belongings 
of  others. 

In  relation  to  studies  and  other  activities. 
The  Iowa  Plan  for  Character  Education  lists 
the  following  specific  lines  of  preparation : 

1.  Preparation  for  Health. 

2.  Preparation  for  Life  in  the  Group. 

8.  Preparation  for  Civic  Relations. 

4.  Preparation  for  Industrial  and 

Economic  Relations. 


5.  Preparation  for  a  Vocation. 

6.  Preparation  for  Parenthood  and 

Family  Life. 

7.  The  Mastery  of  Tradition. 

8.  Preparation  for  the  Appreciation 

of  Beauty. 

9.  Preparation  for  Reverence. 

10.  Preparation  for  Creative  Activity. 

In  general,  such  classifications  fall  into  two 
groups — the  sociological  and  the  psycholo¬ 
gical.  The  sociological  group  is  a  classifica¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  various  social  or  personal 
functions  that  the  conduct  habits  have. 
The  psychological  classification  is  in  terms 
of  certain  abstracted  emphases  of  the 
behavior  process,  the  intellectual,  the 
emotional,  the  motor,  etc.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  groups  of  habits  which  make  up 
the  school  subjects,  the  classification  of 
these  habits  rests  on  no  scheme  so  much  as 
it  does  on  striking  high  spots  or  rubrics 
around  which  the  habits  naturally  are 
gathered.  In  algebra  ten  years  ago  the 
classification  was  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  factoring,  fractions, 
etc. ;  to-day  it  is  formulae,  graphs,  equations, 
negative  numbers,  etc.  In  the  last  degree 
this  difference  is  superficial,  and  is  based 
on  expediency  for  teaching  purposes,  rather 
than  any  intrinsic  difference.  It  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  conception  of  the  relation  of 
algebra  to  arithmetic,  in  the  function 
of  algebra,  and  in  the  essential  nature  of 
algebra  itself.  So  our  classifications  of 
conduct  are  based  on  present-day  points 
of  view,  and  on  the  convenience  for  grouping 
certain  habits.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
students  in  the  future  will  discover  relation¬ 
ships  between  aspects  of  conduct  so  that  we 
shall  wish  to  recast  our  conception  of  con¬ 
duct  on  a  new  basis. 
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Everybody,  even  Frank  Graves,  is 
sorry  he  is  giving  up  the  editorship  of 
the  Review.  It  is  a  matter  of  mathematics. 
The  span  of  a  man’s  working  days,  if  you 
take  Lecky’s  or  Hale’s  or  Taft’s  estimate  at 
thirty-eight  hours  a  week  for  forty-four  weeks 
a  year,  is  always,  for  men  in  educational 
service,  stretched  far  beyond  the  standard 
advocated  by  the  hygeists.  For  one  in  an 
administrative  post  to  edit  a  professional 
magazine  means  a  donation  of  hours  never 
so  few  as  estimated.  The  acceptance  of  the 
call  is  made  with  expectancy  of  sacrifice  of 
other  duties.  It  is  a  contribution  one  makes 
to  the  general  welfare.  Doctor  Graves,  like 
previous  editors  of  the  Review,  was  willing 
to  give  his  share.  The  sacrifice,  of  course, 
means  the  accumulation  of  undone  duties 
growing  steadily  more  insistent.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  the  time  comes  when  the  steersman 
calls  the  next  man  of  the  watch  to  come  to 
the  wheel. 


The  retiring  editor  ought  to  enjoy  the 
retrospect  of  the  course  he  has  steered. 
He  has  carried  prize  cargoes — superior 
goods.  Joy  Morgan,  himself  an  editor  of 
critical  discrimination,  writes  me:  “Doctor 
Graves  has  achieved  his  high  standards  in 
the  Review.  It  is  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of 
the  educational  group.’’  This  is  a  short 
equivalent  of  such  of  the  shower  of  com¬ 
ments  made  when  the  retiring  editor  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  term  was  completed.  All 
these  verbal  tributes  are  intended  to  make 
their  recipient  happy.  Knowing  Frank 
Graves,  I  can  say  that  they  do.  But  I  am 
aware  that  if  the  busy  sayers  of  them  had 
neglected  to  proffer  them  he  would  enjoy  the 
quiet  satisfaction  of  having  accomplished 
quite  what  he  set  out  to  do  when  he  undertook 
the  obligation.  He  has  the  added  felicity  of 
seeing  the  subscription  list  double  during  the 
past  year. 


There  will  be  no  abatement  of  effort  to 
maintain  the  Review  upon  the  high  plane 
reached  by  Doctor  Graves.  The  clientage 
devoted  to  his  editorship  will  be  devotedly 
served.  Dur  readers  are  chiefly  school  men. 
We  mean  to  find  out  what  they  want  and  to 
furnish  it.  We  shall  present  the  large  issues 
of  the  educational  trend  and  chronicle  the 
progress  of  school  reform.  The  hope  and 
confidence  of  the  younger  writers  will  pre¬ 
dominate;  the  steadying  caution  of  the  older 
ones  will  have  its  place;  their  lamentations, 
none.  We  shall  encourage  controersy 
which  observes  the  courtesies  of  gentlemen 
with  convictions.  We  shall  chill  no  propa¬ 
ganda  save  as  mutual  interchange  between 
readers  may  temper  it. 

Speaking  of  sacrifice,  this  is  a  good  time 
to  say  out  loud  what  is  often  whispered,  that 
educational  magazines  (like  educational 
workers)  are  not  money-makers.  The 
founder  of  the  Educational  Review,  like 
Henry  Barnard  before  him  with  the  classic 
journal,  gave  himself  freely  to  support  it  and 
secured  a  publisher  willing  to  make  monthly 
donations  to  keep  the  project  afloat  The 
present  publishers  undertook  the  Review  as 
their  contribution  to  public  service  and  in 
entering  upon  the  promotion  of  the  sixty- 
eighth  volume  they  have  expressed  their 
“conviction  that  whatever  is  best  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life  is  mostly  the  result  of  good  teaching; 
whatever  is  disappointing  will  be  bettered  by 
it  and  at  length  corrected.” 


WE  ARE  attracted  to  the  mutuality 
idea  in  the  conduct  of  an  educational 
magazine:  a  free  flow  of  orders  from  cus¬ 
tomers  who  know  what  they  want,  a  service 
for  those  confronted  with  especial  problems 
and  wanting  to  hear  the  experiences  and 
suggestions  of  those  who  have  reached  a 
conclusion. 

The  notable  revision  of  public-school 
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aims  that  has  developed  since  the  world  war 
wiU  constitute  a  theme  to  be  treated  by 
school  men  and,  under  the  title  “What  the 
American  Citizen  thinks  of  his  Schools,”  by 
a  selected  set  of  men  whose  business  it  is,  as 
President  Tucker  was  wont  to  say,  “to 
think  public  mindedly.” 


IT  IS  in  our  mind,  also,  to  present  some 
intimate  studies  of  the  tragedies  of  school 
management  in  America  which  find  no  place 
in  treatises  upon  supervision — the  failures 
and  successes  of  civic  missionaries  in  their 
tilts  with  putrid  politics.  There  is  pro¬ 
mised  to  us,  “The  Confessions  of  a  Coward,” 
an  experience  which  Mr.  Beveridge  could 
well  add  to  his  list  of  “hazards.” 

We  announce  our  arrangement  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  whereby  the  Educational  Review 
will  devote  each  month  a  reservation  of 
pages  to  the  news,  announcements  and  oflB- 
cial  business  of  that  department. 


OHN  BEVERIDGE’S  “Hazards  of  the 
Superintendency ’’which  he  issued  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  continues  to  generate  quotations  and 
comments  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  as  if  he  shook  a  ripe  branch  in 
(Chicago  and  every  visitor  took  back  home  a 
supply  of  seeds  in  his  pocket.  What  has 
been  a  recognized  truth  since  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  school  superintendency  was  created, 
but  too  unpalatable  a  fact  to  mention  on 
state  occasions,  Beveridge  treated  as  a  med¬ 
ical  professor  would  demonstrate  a  disease 
before  a  class — ^“No  matter  how  efficient, 
scholarly,  diplomatic,  popular  or  eminent  a 
man  may  be,”  he  said,  “he  is  not  secure  in  a 
city  superintendency  of  schools.  It  is  a 
position  subject  to  political  entanglement, 
district  prejudice,  parental  whim,  newspaper 
misrepresentation,  internal  school  dissen¬ 
sion,  external  pressure,  laden  with  large  re¬ 
sponsibility,  weakened  by  limited  power.” 
In  an  address  of  remarkable  directness, 
with  the  thoroughness  of  a  skilled  diagnos¬ 
tician  the  symptoms  and  palliatives  of  the 
fatalities  hovering  over  superintendents  were 


analyzed.  It  was  no  speech  for  timid  stu¬ 
dents  looking  toward  public-school  service 
as  a  possible  escape  from  the  strife  of  busi¬ 
ness  competition.  It  was  a  presentation 
calculated  to  renew  the  courage  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  schoolmen  who  in  our  American 
system  take  their  professional  lives  in  their 
hands  many  times  a  year. 

Directly  derived  from  Beveridge’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  professional  hazards  there  comes  a 
request  from  a  Michigan  Superintendent 
that  the  Educational  Review  procure  and 
print  a  scientific  study  of  the  waste  resulting 
from  the  stultification  of  the  superintendency 
by  the  best  known  stupidities  practised  upon 
it  by  school  boards,  newspapers,  and  others. 
The  correspondent  recounts  the  debilitation 
of  good  school  managers  lured  by  higher 
salaries  from  civilized  school  systems  to  more 
barbarous  boards.  He  suggests  that  the 
worries  engendered  in  the  schoolman  and 
the  resultant  weakening  of  his  character  may 
be  classified  and  a  self -treatment  justified 
by  the  present  advancement  of  psychological 
science  prescribed. 


There  is,  apparently,  a  real  service 
possible  here.  Will  some  one  send  us  a 
treatise  on  “The  Disposal  of  Dreads,”  evalu¬ 
ating  those  that  infect  the  headship  of  an 
educational  position  and  outlining  effective 
behavior  and  treatment  for  each  variety. 
Every  American  reader  can  contribute  a 
list:  the  dread  of  the  patron  with  a  pull;  the 
newspaper  dread;  the  gossip  dread;  the 
religious  pressure;  the  dread  of  one’s  own  un¬ 
preparedness;  the  dread  of  borrowers,  sap¬ 
pers,  and  miners;  the  dread  of  wobbly- 
minded  board  members;  the  dread  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  work  undone;  the  dread  of  ex¬ 
posure  of  one’s  own  weak  spots,  inferiorities 
and  ignorances;  the  dread  of  mental  collapse 
or  physical  breakdown.  Everybody  has  at¬ 
tacks  of  these  and  others.  Whom  do  you 
suggest  as  competent  to  write  a  serious 
“First  Aid  to  Suffering  School  Superin¬ 
tendents”?  As  a  flustered  commander 
spreads  contagious  panic  to  his  soldiers,  so 
does  a  harried  leader  of  teachers  mess  a 
supreme  service.  There  should  be  given 
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in  every  coUege  preparing  school  executives 
a  course  in  the  prevention  of  professional 
perturbations.  This  Review  is  going  to 
follow  Beveridge’s  lead  and  print  one. 


Suggested  by  the  recent  birthday  of 
president  Charles  W.  Eliot  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  what  a  New  York  State  school 
superintendent  told  me:  “When  I  am  in  a 
tight  place  and  am  likely  to  make  myself 


ridiculous  I  have  a  foolish  little  trick  that 
works  like  a  charm.  I  say  to  myself:  ‘Be 
Doctor  Eliot’.  It  gives  me  more  courtesy, 
dignity  and  poise  than  I  ordinarily  possess. 
A  calling  parent,  talkative  and  abusive, 
begins  to  get  on  my  nerves.  If  I  am  my 
own  true  self  I  begin  to  raise  my  voice  and 
mess  things.  If  I  make  believe  I’m  Doctor 
Eliot,  I  listen  calmly,  answer  quietly  and  all 
three  of  us,  parent,  Eliot,  and  I  come  through 
as  gentlemen  should.’’ 


The  first  duty  of  government  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  government,  is  the 
encouragement  of  education.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  precursor  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  republican  institutions;  and  in  it  we  must  confide  as  the  conservative  power 
that  will  watch  over  our  liberties,  and  guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption, 
and  violence.  ...  I  consider  the  system  of  our  common  schools  as  the  palladium 
of  our  freedom;  for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  its  subversion,  as 
long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  education. — DeWitt  Clinton, 
Governor  of  New  York,  1826. 


If  an  elective  Republic  is  to  endure  for  any  great  length  of  time,  every  elector  must 
have  suflScient  information,  not  only  to  accumulate  wealth  and  take  care  of  his  pecuniary 
concerns,  but  to  direct  wisely  the  legislature,  the  ambassadors,  and  the  Executive  of  the 
nation — for  some  part  of  all  these  things,  some  agency  in  approving  or  disapproving  of 
them,  falls  to  every  freeman.  If,  then,  the  jiermanency  of  our  Government  depends 
upon  such  knowledge,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  the  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  diffused  to  every  citizen.  This  is  a  suflficient  answer  to  those  who  deem  education 
a  private  and  not  a  public  duty — who  argue  that  they  are  willing  to  educate  their  own 
children,  but  not  their  neighbor’s  children. — Thaddeus  Stevens  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  1835. 


THE  MUTUAL  IDEA 

AND  THE  Educational  Review 


Two  policies  are  illustrated  in  two  well-known  popular  magazines. 
One  publication  is  what  the  editor,  a  man  of  catholic  mind,  concludes 
will  engage  his  readers.  The  other  periodical  is  composed  as  the 
result  of  a  systematic  study  of  comments  from  readers.  An  American 
educational  magazine  that  undertakes  professional  leadership  on  the 
one-man  plan  belongs  to  the  Horace  Mann  era  of  schools.  The  pres¬ 
ent  editor  abandons  the  sensitive  method  of  quiet  inquiry  and, 
recognizing  the  active  appetite  for  comparison  of  plans — a.  desire 
everywhere  prevalent — inserts  this  loud  call  in  every  monthly  issue, 
soliciting  expression  from  readers  as  to  what  they  want.  You  lay  a 
ruler  on  the  dotted  line,  you  tear  this  page  out  (this  and  the  page 
following  bear  no  page  numbers,  so  that  to  tear  them  out  will  not 
destroy  the  magazine),  you  fill  the  blank  spaces,  and  you  mail  it. 

To  the  Editor,  Educational  Review, 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 

Garden  City,  New  York. 

I  should  like  you  to  obtain  articles  on  the  following  subjects  or 
by  the  following  persons: 


Mutuality  in  an  Educational  Magazine 


The  educational  review  begins 

its  sixty-eighth  volume  with  this  issue. 
Entering  upon  its  publication  with  William 
McAndrew  as  Editor,  we  continue  our  conviction 
that  whatever  is  best  in  American  life  is  mostly  the 
result  of  good  teaching;  whatever  is  disappointing 
will  be  bettered  by  it  and  at  length  corrected. 
Our  readers  are  chiefly  school  men  and  women. 
We  mean  to  find  out  what  they  want  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  it.  We  shall  present  the  large  issues  of  the 
educational  trend  and  chronicle  the  progress  of 
school  reform.  The  hope  and  confidence  of  the 
younger  writers  will  predominate;  the  steady¬ 
ing  caution  of  the  older  ones  will  have  its  place; 
their  lamentations,  none.  We  shall  encourage 
controversy  which  observes  the  courtesies  of 
gentlemen  with  convictions.  We  are  putting  in¬ 
to  the  magazine,  as  publishers  have  done  since 
its  foundation,  our  contribution  as  a  matter  of 
public  service.  To  the  same  end  we  welcome 
your  subscription  or  that  of  a  friend,  at  $3.00 
a  year. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  it  CO.  Publishers 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


[By  arrangement  between  this  magazine  and  the  department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  the  Educational  Review  will  present  each  month  announcements 
and  news  furnished  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  department.] 


A  School  Superintendent  is  Different. — The 
superintendent  of  schools  occupies  a  position 
in  the  community  which  is  unique.  There 
are  many  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
carpenters  in  a  city  but  only  one  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  At  the  Medical  Society, 
the  Bar  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  or  the  Carpenters  Local,  members 
meet  to  consider  their  group  problems.  The 
superintendent  stands  alone  in  his  city.  His 
contact  with  other  superintendents  of  schools 
comes  only  through  professional  organiza¬ 
tion,  sectional,  state,  or  national.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  Chicago  convention  surprise  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  super¬ 
intendents  were  members  of  International 
Rotary.  The  explanation  is  simple.  There 
is  only  one  person  in  each  city  under  the 
classification.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

His  National  Association  is  Getting 
Crowded. — For  over  fifty  years  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  has  been  the  official 
organization  of  school  administrators.  The 
National  Association  of  School  Superinten¬ 
dents  was  organized  during  the  session  of 
the  National  Teachers  Association  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  in  August,  1865.  It 
became  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
in  August,  1870.  At  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  in  1921,  a  plan  of  reorganization  was 
adopted  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Department.  Its  task  in  aid¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  education  in  the  interest 
of  the  child  and  of  the  nation  had  gradually 
increased.  Over  fifty  other  organizations 
were  holding  their  annual  conventions  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  many  of  them  with 
the  frank  intention  of  .securing  the  attention 


of  superintendents  of  schools  to  particular 
interests  or  propaganda.  Following  the 
reorganization,  the  number  of  allied  groups 
was  reduced  to  fourteen;  selected  because 
their  problems  were  closely  linked  with  those 
of  the  superintendents  of  schools.  A  full¬ 
time  secretary  was  employed  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  in  Washington,  to  care  for  the  work 
of  the  Department. 

Payson  Smith's  Idea. — ^The  Chicago  con¬ 
vention  held  during  the  last  week  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  was  notable  for  its  practical  and  inti¬ 
mate  discussions  of  questions  immediately 
confronting  American  schools.  It  was  a 
forward-looking  program.  The  addresses 
were  in  line  with  the  general  subject  an¬ 
nounced  by  president  Payson  Smith,  “Re¬ 
cent  Achievements  and  Next  Forward  Steps 
in  American  Education.” 

An  Imminent  Duty. — Perhaps  the  most 
important  next  forward  step  in  American 
education  will  be  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
curriculum.  State  and  city  school  depart¬ 
ments,  schools  of  education  and  lay  organiza¬ 
tions  are  busy  with  the  remaking  of  the 
course  of  .study.  Naturally,  with  many 
people  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
paralleling  each  other  in  this  work,  there  is 
waste  of  effort.  The  Department  of  Su¬ 
perintendence  has  undertaken  to  coordinate 
the  agencies  which  are  contributing  to  an  im¬ 
proved  curriculum,  and  to  present  the  results 
in  such  form  that  they  may  be  of  benefit  to 
all  of  the  schools  and  all  of  the  children.  By 
action  of  the  executive  committee  taken  in 
May,  1923,  the  study  of  the  curriculum  was 
made  a  two-year  problem.  As  a  result  of  the 
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first  year’s  work  a  yearbook  which  covered 
present  elementary  school  curriculum  prac¬ 
tice  was  distributed  at  Chicago.  The  child, 
the  teacher,  the  community,  and  the  nation 
have  important  interests  in  a  program  of 
education,  all  of  which  are  given  place  in  the 
yearbook.  A  nation-wide  search  for  ma¬ 
terial  was  conducted  by  the  Division  of 
Research  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  There  were  contributors  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana  to  California,  including 
superintendents  of  schools,  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  principals,  and  professors  of  education. 

Hard  at  It. — The  study  is  to  be  continued 
in  a  constructive  way  during  the  present 
year  under  the  direction  of  a  Commission 
on  the  Curriculum.  The  appointments  for 
this  Commission  as  announced  at  Chicago 
are:  E.  C.  Brooms,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman;  H. 
B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Berk¬ 
eley,  California;  Paul  C.  Stetson,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Dayton,  Ohio;  John  M. 
Foote,  state  supervisor  of  rural  education. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  John  L.  Alger, 
president  of  Rhode  Island  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  curriculum  studies  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  was 
emphasized  at  a  topic  group  conference  held 
Thursday  morning,  February  28,  at  the 
Blackstone  Hotel.  This  was  one  of  ten 
similar  conferences  all  dealing  with  questions 
of  current  educational  interest.  Despite 
the  numerous  counter  attractions,  the  large 
ballroom  at  the  Blackstone  was  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  to  accommodate  those  who  wished 
to  attend.  Superintendent  Jesse  H.  Newlon 
of  Denver,  was  chairman,  and  the  speakers 
were  Dr.  F.  G.  Bonser,  and  Dr.  William  H. 
Kilpatrick,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Deputy  Superintendent  Charles 
L.  Spain,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Dr.  Ernest 
Horn,  State  University  of  Iowa;  and  Su¬ 
perintendent  Fred  M.  Hunter,  Oakland, 
California.  With  the  oflScial  report  of 
addresses  before  the  general  sessions  of  the 
convention,  the  Department  published  the 
papers  read  at  this  curriculum  conference. 


A  Professional  Directory. — The  published 
list  of  members  which  was  included  in  the 
yearbook,  contains  the  names  of  the  leading 
administrative  oflScers  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  constitutes  a  veritable 
“Who’s  Who  in  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion.”  Officers  elected  at  Chicago  were  as 
follows:  William  McAndrew,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Chicago,  Illinois,  president  ;Payson 
Smith,  State  commissioner  of  education, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  first  vice-president; 
John  J.  Maddox,  superintendent  of  schools, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  second  vice-president; 
M.  G.  Clark,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  member  of  the  executive 
committee  for  four  years;  F.  D.  Boynton, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  member  of  the  executive  committee 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  caused  by  the 
election  of  William  McAndrew  as  president. 
Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon,  of 
Cincinnati  Ohio  and  Superintendent  F.  W. 
Ballou,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  continue  as 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
S.  D.  Shankland  as  executive  secretary. 

Radiating  It. — Platform  meetings  no 
longer  hold  the  exclusive  attention  of  con¬ 
vention  speakers  and  audiences.  One  of 
the  high  spots  of  the  Chicago  convention  was 
a  series  of  daily  radio  talks  by  educational 
speakers.  Those  who  spoke  included  Pay- 
son  Smith,  Olive  M.  Jones,  George  D.  Stray- 
er,  Robinson  G.  Jones,  John  H.  Beveridge, 
A.  E.  Winship,  and  S.  D.  Shankland. 

Condon's  Timely  Presentation. — At  Chi¬ 
cago  two  years  ago  and  again  in  Cleveland  in 
1923,  the  building  exhibit,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Superintendent  Randall  J.  Con¬ 
don,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  a  feature  of 
leading  interest.  A  booklet  summarizing 
the  results  of  these  building  exhibits,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Doctor  Condon  for  distribution  to 
members  at  Chicago,  is  in  much  demand. 

Resolutions  Direct. — Without  a  “whereas” 
or  a  “resolved,”  but  in  plain,  direct  sen¬ 
tences,  the  resolutions  committee  at  Chicago 
stated  its  platform.  Under  the  title,  “No 
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Reduction  in  Appropriations  for  Public 
Education,”  the  following  striking  state¬ 
ments  were  made: 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  American  people  that 
an  education  is  the  birthright  of  every  child  in 
this  democracy.  Within  the  period  from  1890 
to  1920  it  became  necessary  to  expand  the 
elementary-school  plant  seventy  per  cent,  and  the 
high-school  plant  one  thousand  per  cent.,  with 
like  extensions  in  the  instructing  staff,  to  take  care 
of  the  ten  million  additional  children  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  two  million  in  the  secondary  school. 
The  increase  in  population,  vast  as  that  was  for 
the  period  named,  does  not  account  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  attendance.  The  real  reason  is  the 
difference  in  conception  on  the  part  of  the  people 
as  to  what  their  schools  should  do. 

Local  pressure  and  legislative  enactment  es¬ 
tablished  the  present  public-school  program  and 
changed  public  schools  from  places  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual  training  of  a  selected  few  to  public- 
service  stations  whereby  and  wherein  all  might 
be  equally  served  irrespective  of  race,  color, 
creed,  economic  status,  or  parental  occupation. 

If  the  present  conception,  which  seems  to  be 
the  creed  of  the  American  people,  is  to  continue 
and  the  public  schools  remain  public  service  sta¬ 
tions,  tlien  it  is  futile  to  discuss  a  diminishing  cost 
for  public  education. 


It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  down  expenses,  but 
it  should  not  be  done  by  robbing  childhood  of  its 
birthright.  The  remedy  rests  on  a  more  scienti¬ 
fic  distribution  of  funds  and  the  equalization  of 
taxation.  The  destiny  of  the  public  schools  is 
the  destiny  of  the  Republic;  the  Nation  of  the 
future  must  pass  through  the  schoolroom  where 
the  traditions  of  our  free  institutions  are  con¬ 
served  and  transmitted.  What  that  future  shall 
be  rests  with  the  American  people. 

President  William  McAndrew  has  already 
prepared  and  mailed  to  each  member  of  the 
Department  a  question  blank  to  ascertain 
the  preference  of  members  in  the  location 
and  date  of  the  1925  convention,  and  asking 
suggestions  as  to  program  features.  It  is 
no  small  task  to  plan  and  organize  such  a 
meeting  as  was  held  in  Chicago,  including  as 
it  did,  inspiring  general  sessions  with  speak¬ 
ers  of  National  reputation;  nine  groups  or¬ 
ganized  on  population  basis  with  two  care¬ 
fully  planned  programs  for  each;  ten  topic 
conferences  for  thorough  discussions  of  life 
subjects;  and  fourteen  allied  organizations 
whose  specialized  programs  covered  kinder¬ 
garten,  primary,  elementary,  secondary, 
rural,  vocational,  college,  state,  and  teacher 
training. 


School  education  aims  at  citizenship,  but  it  is  a  far  call  from  that  citizenship  which 
school  education  alone  can  give  to  that  citizenship,  essential  to  the  realization  of  those 
ends  of  our  Government  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution.  .  .  .  The 

making  of  a  good  citizen  involves  a  program  participated  in  by  home,  church,  press, 
school  vocation,  and  leisure  occupations.  All  these  agencies  should  teach  the  same 
ideals  and  modes  of  conduct  so  that  respect  for  law  taught  in  any  school  may  not 
be  violated  in  home  or  in  business  and  whenever  other  conflicts  arise  that  cause  the 
citizen  in  the  making  to  miss  the  goal. — J.  W.  Gwinn,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


READERS’  EDUCATIONAL  COMMENTS 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  Eleanor  Beers  Lestrade’s  “Geography 
As  It  Is  Not  Taught”  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Educational  Review.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  paragraph  also  brought  before  me 
memories.  I  am  a  very  young  man  and  I 
have  had  the  experiences  described  in  that 
paragraph.  Therefore,  I  assume  that  the 
writer  of  that  article  and  the  writer  of  this 
letter  are  both  young. 

I  wonder  if  more  experiences  are  ours  in 
common :  long  hours  of  grammatical  analysis, 
persistent  arithmetical  drills,  torturous  spell¬ 
ing  lessons?  Never  will  I  forget  “bounded 
on  the  north  by  ”  and  that  Greek  alphabet  I 
learned  in  the  seventh  grade.  This  latter 
was  to  accompany  a  study  of  the  Scholar  s 
Companion  than  which  there  has  never  been 
any  more  monstrous  torture.  Etymology, 
meaning,  boundaries,  names,  statistics!  And 
they  called  this  “education.”  But  here  is 
the  pathetic  part  of  it :  we  are  yet  unable  to 
do  generally  what  Miss  Lestrade  rightly 
assumes  is  what  we  should  do.  Often  theory 
is  far  removed  from  practice;  often  we  are 
fooling  ourselves  by  thinking  we  are  doing 
just  what  is  so  delightfully  portrayed  in  this 
article. 

“As  I  look  back.  .  .,”  says  Miss  Les¬ 

trade,  “I  am  shocked  ...  I  feel 
cheated  ...  I  should  like  to  have  a 
law  passed.”  Precisely.  We  have  all  felt 
that  way.  When  I  feel  that  way  I  have  to 
walk  it  off  or  get  into  a  game  of  bridge  or  do 
something — anything  short  of  murder  to 
try  to  blot  it  out. 

In  one  respect  our  experiences  differ. 
Miss  Lestrade  has  never  taught  a  geography 
class.  I  wonder  if  “she’s  seen  ’em  like  she 
talks  about”?  Sometimes  there  have  been 
survivals  from  the  noisy  clatter  of  educa¬ 
tional  machinery,  and  as  often  these  people 
are  really  doing  the  things  and  thinking  in 


the  terms  about  which  she  writes.  I  have 
often  seen  geography  classes  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  motivation,  captained  by 
“the  kind  of  person  who  can  not  bear  to  see 
a  steamer  sail  without  being  on  board”  and 
thrilled  by  the  National  Geographic.  Once 
in  the  grip  of  such  emotions  children  are 
never  just  the  same  again;  and  a  teacher  who 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  such  a  fortune  be¬ 
queaths  rich  legacies  to  thousands.  May 
the  tribe  increase  I 

E.  Ehrlich  Smith. 

Richmond,  Virginia 
To  the  Editor: 

If  I  were  not  tremendously  interested  in 
securing  a  trained  teaching  corps  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  I  would  not  burden  you  with 
a  letter  of  comment  on  Doctor  Cubberley’s 
address  on  “Fundamental  Principles  Under¬ 
lying  a  State  Program  of  Teacher  Training,” 
which  is  printed  in  your  April  issue.  And 
especially  would  I  hesitate  because  I  ad- 
diessed  you  in  comment  on  Doctor  Pitt¬ 
man’s  recent  article  on  rural  teacher  training. 

Doctor  Cubberley’s  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  seem  to  be  these:  (1)  establish  a  salary 
schedule  suflScient  to  secure  teachers  on  what¬ 
ever  basis  of  training  is  to  be  adopted,  (2) 
consider  any  training  of  less  than  two  years 
above  high  school  as  utterly  worthless,  (3) 
set  a  higher  minimum  training  for  wealthy 
districts,  (4)  enrich  the  training  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  school,  (5)  furnish  better  supervision  of 
the  teacher  for  the  first  five  to  eight  years, 

(6)  make  the  certificates  short-time  and 
require  additional  training  for  their  renewal, 

(7)  give  the  same  recognition  to  training  in 
other  states  as  in  one’s  own. 

Of  these,  we  can  endorse  fully  number  0. 
We  can  endorse  number  5  also,  but  with  two 
comments,  one  of  which  is  fundamental; 
of  it  Doctor  Cubberley  seems  (in  this  article, 
not  in  other  writings)  utterly  unaware.  The 
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average  young  woman  marries  at  25 ^  and  only 
a  small  per  cent,  teach  after  marriage.  And 
really  high-class  supervision  is  not  so  com¬ 
mon.  Only  very  gradually  can  the  better 
supervision  be  realized.  A  salary  of  six 
thousand  a  year  would  probably  not  remedy 
this  condition  in  fewer  than  six  years.  And 
we  have  county  superintendents  in  Ohio  with 
salaries  as  low  as  two  thousand  ! 

The  early  marriage  of  women  teachers  has 
a  bearing  also  on  the  first  and  second  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  article.  Obviously  the  longer 
the  training  demanded,  the  shorter  the 
active  period  of  many  teachers.  But  that 
would  not  so  much  matter  if  a  large 
enough  number  of  new  teachers  were  in¬ 
ducted  into  service.  With  the  exception  of 
California,  only  two  or  three  of  the  smallest 
states  seem  to  be  securing  enough  teachers 
with  two  years  of  preparation.  A  state  so 
small  as  Rhode  Island  or  one  with  so  many 
advantages  as  California  is  not  typical. 
Yet  both  of  these  states  have  expended 
money  and  energy  to  make  training  avail¬ 
able  and  they  deserve  commendation  for  it. 
The  progress  in  New  Jersey  also  sets  a  good 
example  to  other  states.  In  view  of  the  real 
facts,  if  I  have  them  at  all  nearly  correct, 
in  how  many  states  can  an  absolute  two- 
year  standard  be  set  up  with  any  benefit  to 
the  schools? 

The  real  truth  is  that  only  three  or  four 
additional  states  can  set  the  minimum  train¬ 
ing  at  two  years  with  any  hope  of  securing, 
within  the  next  several  years,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  new  teachers.  Until  there  are 
relatively  much  better  salaries,  better  teach¬ 
ing  conditions,  more  facilities  for  training 
and  more  permanent  teachers,  it  would  be 
educational  suicide  for  three  fourths  of  the 
states  now  to  legislate  beginners  with  less 
than  two  years  of  normal  training  out  of  the 
schools. 

An  educational  leader  in  a  recent  speech 
said,  “  Establish  two  years  of  training  as  the 
minimum  for  teachers.  Maybe  half  of  the 
schools  will  be  without  teachers.  Let  that 
come;  it  will  bring  the  people  to  their  senses !” 
But  the  practical  man  knows  it  would  bring 
them  to  their  senses  in  a  very  different  way 


from  that  which  the  speaker  intended.  The 
advancement  of  the  training  of  beginners  has 
been,  and  will  be,  in  most  places  a  gradual 
matter. 

The  ignoring  of  training  on  a  one-year 
basis,  as  in  the  first  year  of  a  state  normal 
course,  or  in  a  county  normal  class,  is  so 
deliberate  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of 
nearly  all  who  are  seeking  a  hearing  that  it 
seems  like  a  conspiracy  to  mislead.  They 
deliberately  treat  “one  year  or  less”  of 
training  as  if  six  weeks  were  just  as  helpful 
as  a  year!  Those  who  equate  these  values 
and  then  count  two  years  of  training  as 
infinity  as  compared  with  one  year,  speak 
foolishness. 

To  set  a  higher  minimum  training  for 
wealthy  districts  seems  undemocratic.  We 
have  enough  difference  in  training  in  favor  of 
wealthy  districts  without  the  help  of  state 
departments  of  education.  Of  course  boards 
of  education  in  wealthy  districts  are  without 
financial  excuse  for  employing  teachers  with¬ 
out  two  or  more  years  of  training,  for  they 
can  “lift”  them  from  elsewhere  with  higher 
salaries.  But  the  ethics  of  this  might  be 
questionable.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
people  only  in  case  it  leads  to  a  greater  total 
number  of  persons  that  secure  superior 
training.  A  case  in  point  is  this;  a  large 
city  in  another  state,  which  has  a  high  salary 
schedule,  swooped  down  on  one  of  our  state 
normal  schools  and  took  the  cream  of  the 
class,  educated  at  State  expense! 

On  the  enrichment  of  training  in  normal 
schools.  Doctor  Cubberley  says  they  must 
be  “expanded  into  institutions  that  will  give 
to  teachers  the  fundamental  knowledge 
needed  for  the  understanding  of  the  modern 
world,”  etc.  If  I  understand  him,  he  does 
not  mean  they  can  be  “expanded”  and  stay 
within  the  two  year  limit.  I  carry  the  idea 
that  he  means  extend  the  course  above  two 
years,  although  he  may  mean  to  add  post¬ 
graduate  work  (post-graduate  to  two  year 
course),  as  is  so  splendidly  being  done  in  the 
Senior  Teachers’  College  of  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with 
Western  Reserve  University. 

I  wish  Doctor  Cubberley  might  have 
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spoken  more  fully  on  the  recognition  of 
training  in  other  States.  We  have  always 
(that  is,  since  Ohio’s  system  began  in  1914) 
given  the  same  certification  privilege  to 
teachers  who  are  graduates  of  approved  in¬ 
stitutions  in  their  own  States  as  to  those  with 
similar  training  in  ours.  But  many  come 
with  less  professional  work,  or  with  such 
groupings  of  studies  as  we  have  refused  to 
recognize  in  Ohio.  They  cannot  receive 
the  certificates  in  Ohio  without  relative  in¬ 
justice  to  institutions  in  Ohio  and  their 
graduates  to  whom  such  privileges  are  de¬ 
nied.  The  acceptance  of  credentials  by  some 
States  has  been  indiscriminate,  and  we  have 
suffered  from  adhering  to  standards.  The 
application  of  the  principle  as  Doctor  Cub- 
berley  seems  to  define  it  has  not  helped 
us  as  he  says  it  has  helped  certain  Western 
states. 

Finally,  as  the  article  on  which  I  am  com¬ 
menting  states  at  the  outset,  a  salary 
schedule  must  control  largely  the  training 
basis.  Such  a  schedule  as  the  General 
Education  Board  proposed  in  the  Indiana 
Survey  would  fill  our  schools  with  teachers 
with  two  years  of  training  very  soon,  if  we 
took  them  unmercifully  from  other  States,  and 
would  eventually  induce  an  adequate  num¬ 
ber  to  procure  the  training.  But  it  would 
add  about  twenty-five  millions  to  the  cost 
of  Ohio  schools,  not  too  much,  but  more 
than  we  can  persuade  legislatures  and  tax¬ 
payers  just  now  to  provide.  There  are 
other  complicating  factors  arising  from  the 
hypothetical  situation  of  which  I  will  not 
now  write.  But  why  should  we,  because  we 
cannot  attain  such  standards  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  be  regarded  as  working  on  wrong 
principles?  To  my  mind,  the  responsibility 
of  a  State  administration  ends  with  getting 
the  best  general  schedule  it  can,  urging 
higher  local  schedules,  and  devising  ways 
of  enforcing  the  highest  general  certification 
standard  the  “traffic”  will  stand.  Pooh- 
poohing  training  on  a  plane  lower  than  we 
might  desire  is  not  going  to  help  anybody. 

T.  Howard  Winters. 
State  Inspector  Teacher-Training, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  upon  Mr. 
Waldo’s  article  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Educational  Review  on  the  teachers’ 
college  movement  among  the  normal  schools. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  this  movement.  Four  years  of 
post  high  school  education  is  little  enough 
professional  preparation  for  the  tremendous 
business  of  teaching.  Few  would  consent 
to  the  proposition  that  the  work  of  the 
teacher  is  less  significant  to  society  than 
the  work  of  the  physician  or  the  lawyer,  yet 
even  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  college 
education  is  regarded  as  insufficient  training 
for  either  law  or  medicine.  Certainly  no 
less  than  this  requirement  should  be  made  of 
teachers. 

Mr.  Waldo  mentioned  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  students  that  would  result 
from  the  advance  from  a  two  to  a  four  year 
course  in  the  normal  schools  and,  although 
he  does  not  cite  comparative  figures,  he  im¬ 
plies  that  such  an  increase  has  occurred  at 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Mr.  W^aldo  is  right  in  this  prophesy 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  last 
two  years,  while  the  Pennsylvania  state 
normal  schools  have  sustained  an  increase  in 
total  student  enrollment  of  11.7%,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  men  during  the 
same  period  has  been  19.7%  and  that  at  the 
present  time  approximately  17%  of  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  normal 
schools  are  men.  Although  Pennsylvania 
i  has  always  been  fortunate  in  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  enrolled  in  her  normal 
schools,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  other 
factors  than  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
'^course  of  study  which  have  brought  more 
young  men  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

In  this  commendable  movement  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  teaching  profession  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  train 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  In  too 
many  instances  where  normal  schools  have 
been  raised  to  full  collegiate  status,  the 
'  1  further  training  beyond  the  first  two  years 
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I  has  functioned  wholly  to  provide  teachers 
(for  the  high  schools.  This  tendency  has 
been  met  in  part  by  graduating  such  stu¬ 
dents  as  so  wish  at  the  end  of  the  first  two 
years  with  license  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Such  statistics  as  I  have  seen  of  the 
State  teachers’  colleges  indicate  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  students  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege;  the  work  of  the 
further  two  years  being  maintained  for  a 
disproportionately  small  number  of  students 
and  these  in  most  instances  looking  forward 
to  high-school  teaching. 

The  extent  to  which  normal  colleges  are 
justified  in  making  preparation  for  the 
secondary  field  of  education  is  somewhat 
dependent  upon  the  facilities  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  available  in  the  State  and  the  extent 
to  which  these  facilities  may  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

In  this  respect  the  State  of  Michigan — Mr. 
Waldo’s  state — differs  very  widely  from 
Pennsylvania — my  own  state.  On  the  list 
of  colleges  approved  by  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  Michigan  has  one 
collegiate  institution  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  population  only  two  and  one  half 
times  as  great,  has  twelve.  The  University 
of  Michigan  recognizes  eleven  colleges  in 
that  State  while  the  State  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Pennsylvania  has  approved  forty- 
eight  Pennsylvania  Colleges. 

Wliere  approved  colleges  are  already 
established  with  plants  representing  invest¬ 
ments  of  millions  of  dollars  and  with  thous¬ 
ands  of  loyal  supporters,  it  is  folly  to  decline 
the  service  which  can  here  be  rendered  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

The  teaching  profession  ^as  always  rep¬ 
resented  an  honorable  and  frequent,  albeit 
often  temporary,  vocation  for  the  college 
graduate.  The  preparation  has  been  for  the 
most  part,  however,  academic  and  non¬ 
professional.  All  that  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  high-school  teachers 
from  this  source  in  those  states  which  are 
well  endowed  with  colleges  is  a  wider  rec¬ 
ognition  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  of 


the  technical  training  needed  for  successful 
teaching  and  an  ample  provision  for  modern 
professional  training. 

It  would  appear  at  this  point  that  I  had 
taken  issue  with  Mr.  Waldo  and  that  I  was 
either  opposed  to  the  development  of  our 
normal  schools  into  teachers’  colleges,  or 
that  I  looked  upon  such  a  development  as 
belonging  to  the  remote  future.  Not  so.  I 
believe  we  are  ready  now  to  take  this  step. 
No  longer  should  the  absurd  and  wide  dis¬ 
tinction  be  made  between  teachers  of  little 
children  and  teachers  of  old  children.  Those 
familiar  with  the  business  of  training  teach¬ 
ers  know  quite  well  the  maturity,  the  skill, 
and  the  training  required  successfully  to 
teach  little  children  and  are,  therefore,  aware 
of  the  folly  of  the  popular  impression  that 
the  older  the  child  the  wiser  the  teacher 
should  be.  In  brief,  the  same  amount  of  pre¬ 
paration  should  be  required  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  teacher  as  of  the  high-school  teacher  and 
normal  schools  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers  should  advance  to  the 
four-year  degree  granting  status  of  colleges. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however, 
that  even  on  the  two-year  basis  our  normal 
schools  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  annual 
need  for  trained  teachers;  that  the  latest 
available  figures  show  54%  of  the  public 
school  teachers  of  the  country  with  less  than 
two  years  of  post  high  school  preparation  for 
teaching;  and  that  every  possible  effort  must 
be  made  to  increase  the  output  of  the  .schools 
training  teachers  for  the  elementary  field. 

I  would  ask,  therefore,  that  the  normal 
schools  in  advancing  to  the  collegiate  status, 
continue  to  specialize  in  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  ;  that  for  the  present  j  students  be 
licensed  to  teach  after  two  years  of  training 
and  required  before  permanent  certification 
to  complete  the  four-year  course;  and  that 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  minimum  course  be 
lengthened  to  four  years. 

Albert  Lindsay  Rowland. 
Director,  The  Teacher  Bureau,  “ 

Dept.  Public  Instruction, 

Pennsylvania. 
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Annual  Addresses  to  the  Professional  Staff 
of  the  Board  of  Education. — By  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Ettinger.  1923.  128  pp. 

Ten  addresses  delivered  between  July, 
1918,  and  July,  1923,  form  the  contents  of 
this  book.  The  first  and  the  last  addresses 
w^ere  to  the  National  Education  Association; 
one  was  to  the  Schoolmasters’  Association 
of  New  York;  the  others  were  presented  in 
September  of  each  year  to  the  Associate  and 
District  Superintendents  of  New  York  City. 

They  are  plain,  blunt  talks  on  the  details 
of  a  great  school  system,  dealing  w^ith  the 
points  which  at  the  time  demanded  attention. 
Gathered  thus  in  one  volume  and  arranged 
chronologically,  they  present  in  interesting 
sequence  many  of  the  factors  vv^hich  liave 
directed  school  activities  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  six  years. 

Thus  in  the  period  of  1918  and  1919  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  war  w’ork,  scarcity  of 
teachers,  development  of  patriotic  ideals 
and  specific  service  among  the  pupils,  and 
the  need  of  Americanization  work.  Then 
follow  the  problems  arising  from  inadequate 
housing,  need  of  revision  of  teachers’  salar¬ 
ies,  teachers  union  organizations,  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  professional  ethics  for  teachers.  In 
the  later  years  the  stress  is  on  economy,  the 
burden  of  taxation,  the  promotion  and  class¬ 
ification  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  real  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Recurrent  items  are  discussed  from  year 
to  year  in  terms  which  show  that  they  were 
developing  in  New  York  City  just  as  they 
were  developing  in  the  Nation  at  large. 
Some  such  items  are: 

Various  phases  of  vocational  education, 
as,  pre-vocational  classes,  part-time  co¬ 
operative  work,  continuation  schools,  and 
trade  extension  evening  schools,  all  showing 
steady  growth. 

The  extending  use  of  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  with  consequent  better  classification 
of  pupils;  attention  directed  to  the  needs  of 


the  upper  grades,  and  the  beginnings  of 
intermediate  schools  and  classes  which  grow 
in  number  and  in  definition  of  function 
until  there  emerges  a  system  of  junior  high 
schools. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers  with  sug¬ 
gestions  of  poor  standards,  follov/ed  by 
salary  increases,  an  increasing  contribution 
from  the  teachers  in  the  form  of  democratic 
participation  in  formulating  policies,  a 
raising  of  professional  standards,  and  a 
better  distribution  of  teacher  load  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  pupils  and  special  functions. 

As  one  reads  the  entire  series  of  addresses, 
he  visualizes  the  busy  city  superintendent 
bluntly  indicating  the  things  which  need 
attention  now.  And  after  one  has  finished 
the  series,  he  realizes  that  the  sum  total  of 
those  many  suggestions  for  improvement 
form  the  path  which  marks  the  progress  of 
New  York  City,  as  they  do  for  the  Nation, 
during  the  past  six  years,  in  leading  us  to¬ 
ward  better  schools. 

Thomas  E.  Finegan. 
National  Transportation  Institute 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Coming  of  Man. — By  John  M.  Tyler. 

Marshall  Jones  Company.  1923.  147 

pp.  $2.00. 

The  C o?ning of  Man,  hy  JohnM.  Tyler,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  of  Biology  in  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  is  the  sixth  volume  in  the  series  of 
“The  Amherst  Books.’’  It  is  beautifully 
printed  on  excellent  paper  and  is  a  credit  to 
the  college  and  to  the  publisher. 

The  author  rightly  calls  it  “a  small  book 
on  a  great  subject.”  It  sketches  in  simple 
language,  for  the  person  who  reads  as  he 
runs,  the  probable  course  of  evolution  from 
bacteria  to  man  and  the  outlines  of  evolution¬ 
ary  philosophy.  The  titles  of  the  chapters 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  field  that  is  cov¬ 
ered: — The  Coming  of  Life,  The  Coming 
of  a  Backbone,  The  Rise  of  Land  Life,  The 
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Coming  of  Savage  Man,  The  Dawn  of  Civi¬ 
lization,  The  Rise  of  Personality,  The  Logic 
of  Evolution,  Nature  and  Man,  Man  and  En¬ 
vironment,  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  and 
finally  as  a  kind  of  epilogue.  Perfect  Health. 

In  the  brief  consideration  of  these  many 
topics  there  is  no  time  to  argue  disputed 
points  nor  even  to  indicate  that  there  are 
disputed  points.  But  if  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
sentation  is  somewhat  dogmatic,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  granted  that  the  author  has 
presented  the  most  generally  accepted  con¬ 
clusions  on  all  these  topics  in  an  admirably 
clear  and  concise  manner.  His  style  is 
telegraphic  in  its  brevity  and  photographic 
in  its  vividness.  There  is  not  a  long  or  in¬ 
volved  or  obscure  sentence  in  the  book. 
The  average  length  of  the  sentences  is  about 
ten  words,  and  sentence  after  sentence 
marches  past  in  perfect  logical  order  and 
with  the  quickstep  of  a  dress  parade.  I  do 
not  know  where  else  one  could  find  so  simple 
and  brief  a  presentation  of  so  great  a  theme. 

Although  this  book  is  addressed  to  the 
great  public  rather  than  to  scientists  it  is 
well  documented  with  footnote  references  to 
some  of  the  most  important  books  and  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  subjects  discussed,  166  of 
these  being  listed  in  the  bibliography. 
Even  the  form  of  these  footnotes  is  admirable 
for  its  brevity  and  simplicity.  (For  example 
a  reference  to  page  42  of  Orborn’s  Men  of 
the  Old  Stone  Age  is  merely  *'24:  42;**  the 
first  number  standing  for  the  number  in  the 
bibliography,  the  second  for  the  page.) 

This  volume  is  not  a  contribution  to  sci¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
popular  education  on  a  subject  where  edu¬ 
cation  is  woefully  needed.  If  the  theological 
fundamentalists  who  are  denouncing  the 
“monkey  theory”  and  the  state  legislators 
who  are  passing  laws  against  the  teaching  of 
evolution  could  be  induced  to  read  this  book 
they  would  get  a  truer  view  as  to  what  evolu¬ 
tion  is;  and  especially  they  might  learn  that 
the  real  dignity  of  man  does  not  rest  upon 
his  origin  but  rather  upon  what  he  is  and 
what  he  may  become. 

E.  G.  Conklin. 

Princeton  University. 


Education  for  Moral  Growth. — By  Henry 

Neuman.  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

1923.  xii-|-383  pp. 

This  volume  is  a  brief  in  favor  of  the 
ethical  and  moral  instruction  of  the  youth. 
The  great  problems  of  the  social  order,  as 
the  author  sees  them,  lie  in  the  moral  uncn- 
lightenment  of  the  reputable  classes  rather 
than  in  the  relatively  small  groups  of  socially 
divergent  individuals.  They  are  without  a 
philosophy  of  life  and  have  conflicting  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  home,  business,  and  other 
departments  of  human  activity.  Conse¬ 
quently,  social  problems  are  isolated  in 
their  thought,  and  their  lives  are  empty  be¬ 
cause  of  an  absence  of  high  ideals.  The 
need  of  modern  society  is  for  dynamic  ideals 
to  vitalize  our  profession  of  faith  in  education, 
democracy,  and  progress. 

To  develop  the  content  of  such  an  ideal 
and  point  its  demands  is  the  purpose  of  the 
book.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  ultimate  implications  of  such  concepts 
.as  democracy  and  progress  is  imperative 
and  the  author  first  turns  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  assumptions  underlying  such 
ideas.  The  second  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  chief  traditional  contributions  to 
the  ideals  of  American  culture  from  Puri¬ 
tanism  to  pragmatic  philosophy.  The  third 
part,  and  latter  half,  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  ways  and  means  of  arriving  at  the  desired 
ethical  ends,  mainly  through  instruction  in 
the  grade  and  secondary  schools. 

In  the  author’s  statement  social  evils 
exist  because  of  innate  native  tendencies. 
Wrong  does  not  exist  because  the  outside 
world  corrupts  persons:  the  obstacles  to 
“character”  “are  certain  tendencies  in  our 
own  make-up  that  prompt  to  evil  doing.” 
(p.  237).  So  it  is  not  enough  that  moral 
ideas  come  to  pupils  through  the  performance 
of  their  own  activities;  there  must  also  be 
formal  and  direct  moral  teaching  to  intro¬ 
duce  pupils  to  thoroughing  ethical  .standards 
of  universal  validity.  In  addition  to  moral 
instruction  as  a  distinct  course,  ethical 
values  should  be  developed  in  connection 
with  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
These  should  be  made  “instruments  to  the 
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better  promoting  of  the  mission  of  the 
human  race”  (p.  242). 

E.  B.  Reuter. 

Univebsity  of  Iowa 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  England  and 
Wales. — By  Lance  C.  E.  Jones.  Amer¬ 
ican  Branch,  Oxford  University  Press. 
486  pp.  $3.50. 

This  discussion  is  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  development  of  teacher  training  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  emphasis  upon  the 
sections  excluding  Scotland.  It  is  a  verit¬ 
able  mine  of  detailed  information  concerning 
all  related  topics.  The  author  has  reduced 
the  historical  development  to  a  single  chap¬ 
ter.  In  a  second,  shorter  one,  he  has  placed 
the  main  features  of  the  present  system  suc¬ 
cinctly  and  clearly  before  the  reader.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  preliminary  education  of 
teachers,  he  passes  in  review  all  the  various 
methods  which  have  been  tried  for  securing 
better  educated  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  until  he  discusses  the  pres¬ 
ent  supply  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  ranks. 
Two  chapters  on  teacher  training  in  the 
United  States  and  France  provide  a  basis 
for  comparison. 

The  hastiest  perusal  of  the  w'ork  would 
indicate  that  problems  of  teacher  training  in 
England  are  not  at  all  unlike  those  with 
which  we  are  coping  in  the  United  States. 
The  demand  is  for  better  and  better  trained 
teachers.  It  is  almost  amazing  to  notice  an 
echo  of  the  discussion  here  as  to  whether  for 
future  teachers  there  should  be  an  emphasis 
upon  content  or  method,  upon  academic  sub¬ 
jects  or  practice  teaching.  In  some  ways,  as 
in  the  long  domination  of  English  education 
by  church  and  private  foundations,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  much  more  complicated  than  in  the 
United  States;  in  others,  as  in  the  compact¬ 
ness  of  the  island  and  the  recent  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  education,  the  problem  is  more  simple. 
It  would  seem  that  educationally,  England 
and  America  are  one  in  endeavor  and  aspira¬ 
tions. 

Clarence  Stratton. 
DraECTOR  OF  English  in  High  Schooi^, 
Clevei^and. 


The  Unstable  Child. — By  Florence  Ma- 
teer.  D.  Appleton  Co.  1923.  471  pp. 

A  copy  of  The  Unstable  Child  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  Clinical  Examiner,  not 
because  of  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  or  the 
arguments  which  it  presents;  but  because 
of  the  attitude  which  it  reveals.  Doctor 
Mateer  is  one  Psychologist  who  has  reached 
full  maturity  in  her  expression  of  breadth 
and  tolerance  of  opinion.  Her  judgment 
of  the  sort  of  person  needed  for  clinical  work 
is  definite  and  clear,  without  being  dogmatic, 
or  without  indicating  personal  bias.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  social  tendencies  under¬ 
lying  the  problems  of  the  school  is  unusual, 
and  her  desire  to  make  use  of  society  as  a 
means  of  aid  to  the  child  is  always  evident. 

The  author  clearly  analyzes  the  place  of 
the  Psychological  Clinic  in  schools  and  the 
value  of  the  individual  study  of  the  child. 
She  attacks  the  measure  of  mentality  in 
terms  of  figures — that  hard  and  fast  rule 
of  thumb  which  makes  one  child  feeble¬ 
minded  and  another  normal,  within  the 
range  of  five  in  an  arithmetical  series.  Be¬ 
havior  is  considered  as  a  condition  arising 
from  the  child’s  own  instability;  or  from 
other  causes,  many  times  remedial.  The 
child  is  not  adjusted  to  the  demands  of 
society  around  him,  whether  this  society 
be  the  school,  the  street,  or  the  home. 

Study  of  defective  responses  is  necessary 
in  order  that  failures  may  not  become  habit¬ 
ual.  The  Psychologist,  mature  and  yet 
child-like  in  his  understanding,  is  the  person 
who  must  attempt  to  make,  with  the  child, 
this  adjustment  to  the  requirements  of 
society.  Much  that  the  Psychologist  must 
know  is  still  to  be  learned.  Many  types  of 
different  children  must  be  studied  before  it 
will  be  possible  to  know  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  scientific  background  causing 
these  difficulties.  Doctor  Mateer  understands 
that — but  she  also  sees  the  possibilities,  and 
points  out  a  bit  of  the  way  the  Psychologist 
must  go  before  he  can  hope  to  put  down  with 
precision  many  of  the  common  facts  of  life. 

Gladys  G.  Ide. 
Director,  Special  Education, 

Philadelphia. 


REVIEW  OF  EVENTS  EDUCATIONAL 


In  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett 
continues  his  discussion  of  last  year  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  and  makes 
five  main  charges  against  them.  He  claims 
that  the  cost  of  public  school  education  has 
grown  too  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  has 
become  an  intolerable  burden  upon  some 
communities;  that  this  increased  cost  is  due 
to  an  over-diversity  of  subjects  taught, 
including  the  addition  of  new  courses  cover¬ 
ing  “everything  from  typewriting  to  journal¬ 
ism”;  that  in  consequence  “the  disciplinary 
side  of  education”  has  been  lost,  and  the 
education  offered  has  become  “soft”;  that 
the  recent  increases  in  numbers  in  the  high 
schools  is  due  to  a  desire  to  receive  vocational 
training,  which  should  properly  be  given  in  a 
trade  school;  and  that  “the  process  of  ex¬ 
pansion  has  resulted  in  a  regrettable  dilution 
of  the  scale  of  pay  of  the  teacher.”  He 
thinks  the  curriculum  should  be  sifted  and 
says: 

The  high  school  should  no  longer  be  the  refuge 
for  mediocrity  that  we  have  made  it.  Teachers 
are  coerced  by  parents,  by  school  directors,  by 
all  the  influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear,  to 
keep  in  their  classes  numbers  of  students  whose 
happiness  and  usefulness  are  to  be  found  else¬ 
where.  .  .  .  The  high  school  cannot  turn 

itself  into  a  vocational  school  without  losing  in 
large  measure  the  place  that  it  ought  to  occupy 
in  the  general  cultural  education  of  the  people. 

He  criticizes  also  the  extent  to  which  inter¬ 
collegiate  competition  in  sports  has  been 
exploited  by  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  deplores  certain  phases  of  alumni 
influence  that  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
undue  prominence  given  to  athletics.  For 
every  charge  the  educational  journals  print 
dissents :  education  costs  have  risen  less  than 
other  expenses;  they  are  not  burdens  put  by 
schools  upon  communities  but  every  expan¬ 


sion  of  school  service  is  at  the  demand  of  the 
public  not  at  the  suggestion  of  teachers;  it  is 
mere  dogmatism  to  say  that  there  was  more 
disciplinary  value  in  the  subjects  that  alone 
were  formerly  taught  or  that  schooling  is 
softer  now;  increased  high  school  registration 
may  mean  public  appreciation  of  high  school 
service;  designation  of  any  high  school 
subject  as  something  to  be  relegated  to  a 
trade  school  is  based  upon  a  doubtful  assump¬ 
tion  that  trade-workers  should  be  segregated 
from  other  youth ;  there  is  no  basis  for  guess¬ 
ing  that  multiplication  of  subject  reduces 
salaries  of  teachers;  or  that  the  high  school 
is  a  refuge  for  mediocre  pupils;  or  that  the 
mediocre  when  reaching  fourteen  years  of 
age  should  be  excluded  from  the  people’s 
schools;  or  that  these  schools  are  justified 
in  admitting  that  the  happiness  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  any  students  should  be  found  else¬ 
where;  or  that  present  high  schools  have  lost 
any  measure  of  their  place  in  the  general 
cultural  education  of  the  people. 

Doctor  Pritchett  discusses  a  survey  of 
legal  education  in  the  United  States,  and 
commends  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
recently  organized  American  Institute  of 
Law.  The  survey  disclosed  that  the  number 
of  lawyers  and  clergymen  in  proportion  to  the 
total  population  has  decreased  in  the  last 
ten  years,  while  the  number  of  welfare 
workers  and  engineers  has  increased. 

Teachers’  retirement  allowances,  pensions, 
and  a  number  of  other  educational  matters 
are  constructively  discussed  by  Doctor 
Pritchett. 

The  report  show  s  that  the  total  resources 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  now  amount  to 
$27,329,000,  of  which  $15,192,000  is  in  the 
permanent  general  endowment,  $9,658,000 
belongs  to  a  reserve  fund  for  pensions, 
$1,292,000  to  the  endowment  of  the  division 
of  educational  inquiry,  and  $758,000  to  a 
reserve  fund  to  aid  institutions  in  adopting 
a  new  plan  of  contractual  annuities.  Allow- 
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ances  from  the  Foundation  are  now  paid  to 
661  former  college  teachers  or  their  widows. 
During  1923,  63  new  allowances  were 
granted.  Of  the  152  institutions  represented, 
former  Harvard  teachers  receive  the  largest 
sum,  $864,000. 


Dr.  Kurt  Schmidt  announced  at  Munich 
recently  his  invention  of  an  electrically- 
heated  palette  and  a  method  of  applying  hot 
paint  mixed  with  wax  in  such  a  way  that  he 
believes  frescoes  may  be  made  as  durable 
as  those  of  Michelangelo.  An  organization 
has  been  formed  in  Germany  to  promote 
ways  of  making  modern  buildings  and  cities 
brighter  and  less  monotonous  in  color  and 
decoration. 


The  celebration  of  the  ninetieth  birthday 
of  Dr.  Charles  William  Eliot,  president 
emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  was  not 
only  the  occasion  of  nation-wide  felicitations 
to  him  but  of  various  gifts  to  Harvard  in  his 
honor.  A  portrait  of  Doctor  Eliot  by  Charles 
Hopkinson,  a  nephew,  was  presented  by 
the  students.  Dr.  James  Buell  Munn  of 
New  York  gave  to  the  university  library 
Heylyn’s  Cosmographie  Containing  the  Choro- 
graphie  and  Historie  of  the  Whole  World, 
second  edition,  printed  in  London  in  1657. 
This  rare  volume  was  originally  owned  by 
John  Eliot,  apostle  to  the  Massachusetts 
Indians,  and  contains  marginal  notes  and  his 
signature  in  his  own  hand.  The  autograph 
of  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  President  of  Har¬ 
vard  College  from  1725  to  1737,  also  appears, 
as  the  book  at  one  time  belonged  to  him. 
A  fund  of  $1,250,000  for  the  betterment  of 
certain  departments  of  the  university  was 
given  by  friends  of  Doctor  Eliot,  and  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association  presented  a 
fund  for  books  to  be  named  in  his  honor. 


Columbia  University  expects  to  have  the 
largest  summer  session  in  its  history.  The 
attendance  upon  the  summer  sessions  has 
risen  from  417  in  1900  to  12,675  in  1923, 
with  indications  of  an  attendance  of  about 
14,000  this  year.  More  than  800  courses 
will  be  offered. 


In  an  address  to  the  students  at  Harvard, 
Doctor  Eliot  offered  the  following  advice: 

Do  not  put  off  marriage  too  much.  Do  not 
wait  until  you  think  you  can  offer  the  girl  you 
want  to  marry  all  the  luxuries  and  privileges  to 
which  in  her  father’s  home  she  was  accustomed. 
When  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  give  the  girl 
a  chance  to  tell  you  hers. 

If  you  find  that  on  the  whole  you  do  not  like 
the  profession  on  which  you  have  ventured,  do 
not  stay  in  it.  If  you  find  the  mode  of  life  on 
which  you  have  entered  is  not  satisfying,  search 
for  another  and  persevere  until  you  have  found 
the  right  place  for  yourself. 


The  University  of  Michigan  has  been  given 
an  old  Roman  grain  mill  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  Michigan  State  Millers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  Mr.  J.  Frank  Almendinger  of 
the  Michigan  Milling  Company  of  Ann 
Arbor.  The  mill  was  recovered  in  excavat¬ 
ing  a  villa  near  Pompeii,  which  was  buried 
in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  A.D.  It 
is  a  little  more  than  four  feet  high  and 
is  complete  with  both  upper  and  lower  mill¬ 
stones  of  a  hard  volcanic  rock  with  small 
crystals,  which  make  the  grinding  surfaces 
rough.  The  under  side  of  the  upper  stone 
is  concave  to  fit  the  cone-like  top  of  the 
under  stone,  and  it  was  turned  by  wooden 
levers. 

Many  of  the  books  on  philosophy  and 
religion  of  the  library  collected  by  the  late 
Dr.  Jose  Carlos  Rodrigues  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
have  been  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  Edwin  V.  Morgan, 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  Doctor  Rodrigues. 
They  will  form  a  permanent  collection  under 
a  board  of  trustees  for  the  use  of  Protestant 
clergymen  in  Brazil  and  all  those  interested 
in  Bible  study.  There  are  practically  no  other 
collections  of  this  kind  available  to  the 
public  in  the  Latin-American  countries. 


Otto  H.  Kahn  has  contributed  $1,000 
toward  the  endowment  of  the  William  N. 
Trueblood  Chair  of  English  at  Earlham 
College,  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  the  largest 
Quaker  college  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Kahn  has  been  interested  in  the  Quaker 
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relief  work  in  Europe.  Earlham  College 
seeks  to  raise  $400,000  endowment  in  order 
to  receive  an  additional  $200,000  from  the 
General  Education  Board. 


The  High  Commissariat  of  Syria  has  made 
appropriations  of  40,000  francs  to  protect 
the  historic  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  to  en¬ 
courage  reforestration. 


Governor  Fields  of  Kentucky  has  signed 
the  bill  requiring  the  reading  of  a  portion 
of  the  Bible  each  day  in  every  classroom  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  state.  The  law 
provides  that  no  child  shall  be  compelled 
to  read  the  Bible  against  the  wish  of  his 
parents  or  guardians.  Teachers  who  fail 
to  comply  with  the  law,  may  have  their 
certificates  revoked. 


That  “the  lax  compulsory  attendance 
law  now  in  force  ”  is  responsible  for  a  decrease 
in  the  average  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  of  South  Carolina,  is  asserted  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Bethea,  statistician  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  enrolled  pupils  decreased  from 
72.16  per  cent,  for  the  year  1921-22  to  70.27 
per  cent,  for  the  year  1922-23.  The  report 
states  that  pupils  in  the  towns  are  more 
regular  in  their  attendance  than  children  in 
the  country. 


creased  the  number  of  assistant  superinten¬ 
dents  of  schools  to  five  and  raised  the  annual 
salary  to  $10,000.  Their  vacation  is  two 
weeks  a  year. 


Dr.  Frank  E.  Midkiff,  president  of  the 
Kamahameha  schools  of  Honolulu  is  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  the  United  States. 


A  fund  is  being  raised  in  memory  of  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  eighteen 
years’  work  in  the  Univ’^ersity  of  Oxford.  A 
window  for  the  south  side  of  the  library  of 
Merton  College,  to  commemorate  his  tenure 
of  the  Merton  Professorship  of  English 
Literature,  will  be  designed  by  his  friend, 
Robert  Anning  Bell,  R.  A.  Beside  the  cost 
of  this  window,  it  is  hoped  that  a  suflBcient 
fund  will  be  raised  to  augment  the  depart¬ 
mental  library  of  the  English  school  in  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  library  was  founded  by  Sir 
Walter,  who  always  insisted  that  every 
member  of  his  school  should  have  the 
unrestricted  use  of  it. 


Under  a  decision  of  the  London  County 
Council,  contracts  of  women  teachers  will 
automatically  terminate  when  they  marry. 
American  school  boards  are  engaging  an 
increased  number  of  married  women  yearly. 


Three  graduate  fellowships  for  1924  have 
l)een  announced  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Miss 
Eleanor  Grace  Clark  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  re¬ 
ceives  the  Helene  and  Cecil  Rubel  European 
fellowship  of  $1500;  Rose  Lucille  Anderson 
of  Jamestown,  New  York,  was  awarded 
the  Mary  E.  Garrett  European  fellowship  of 
$500;  and  Louise  Bulkley  Dillingham  of 
Millburn,  New  Jersey,  warden  of  Rockefeller 
Hall,  Bryn  Mawr,  won  the  M.  Carey  Thomas 
European  fellowship  of  $500.  The  announce¬ 
ments  were  made  by  President  Marion 
Edwards  Park,  who  herself  received  a  Bryn 
Mawr  European  fellowship  in  1898.  A 
special  scholarship  of  $500  given  by  President 
Park  was  divided  between  Virginia  Fleek 
Miller  of  Newark,  Ohio,  a  student  at  the 
Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
and  Katharine  van  Bibber  of  Bel  Air,  Mary- 


The  American  Physical  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  April  23-26.  The  meeting 
of  the  eastern  district  of  the  association  was 
held  at  Atlantic  City  from  April  14-16.  The 
national  association  has  grown  from  a  mem- 
l)ership  of  792  in  1906  to  2,674,  and  its  bud¬ 
get  has  increased  from  $2,500  the  first  year 
to  $30,000.  “The  association  is  becoming 
a  clearing-house  and  technical  liaison  for 
other  organizations  which  have  grown  up 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  including  among 
others  the  Playground  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  and 
the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation.” 


The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  in¬ 
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land,  in  attendance  upon  the  Bryn  Mawr 
School  at  Baltimore.  Each  of  these  young 
women  also  won  a  Shipp)en  sjjecial  scholar¬ 
ship  of  $200. 

Dean  Louis  A.  Pechstein  of  the  College 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Association 
of  City  Training  Schools. 

The  League  of  the  British  Empire  is  issuing 
an  appeal  for  funds  to  establish  a  residential 
home  for  the  teachers  from  overseas  who 
are  stationed  in  or  near  London.  Under  the 
plan  for  the  interchange  of  teachers  between 
England  and  the  dominions,  initiated  by 
the  League  in  1907,  there  are  sometimes  more 
than  one  hundred  teachers  from  the  domin¬ 
ions,  teaching  in  England  on  the  exchange 
basis  or  on  leave  of  absence  for  purposes  of 
study. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
American  Historical  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  the 
following: 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  association 
the  clearly  implied  charges  that  many  of  the 
leading  scholars  are  engaged  in  treasonable  pro¬ 
paganda  and  that  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
teachers  and  officials  are  so  stupid  or  disloyal  as 
to  place  treasonable  textbooks  in  the  hands  of 
children  is  inherently  and  obviously  absurd. 

Supt.  Frank  Ellsworth  of  the  Western 
Normal  Training  School  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers 
Association. 

The  Cornell  Society  of  Engineers  has 
presented  to  Cornell  University  portraits  of 
two  former  deans,  Albert  W.  Smith,  ’78, 
of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Eugene 
E.  Haskell,  ’79,  of  Civil  Engineering.  The 
portraits  are  by  Prof.  Olaf  M.  Brauner  of 
the  College  of  Architecture. 

Dr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  professor  at 
Swarthmore  College  and  one  of  the  assistant 
editors  of  School  and  Society,  is  conducting 


an  educational  survey  in  Santo  Domingo 
for  a  group  of  mission  boards. 

The  Missouri  State  Teachers  Association 
has  elected  as  president  Supt.  John  J.  Mad¬ 
dox  of  St.  Louis. 

R.  A.  Webb,  a  student  at  Caius  College 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  awarded  the  Charles 
Abercrombie  Smith  research  scholarship 
at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  The  scholarship 
is  open  to  graduates  of  any  British  or  foreign 
university  and  has  an  annual  value  of  £150. 

A  graduate,  who  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  has  established  a  fund  of  $50,000  at 
Western  Reserve  University  to  aid  students 
of  special  promise  in  any  department  of  the 
university. 

Chicago  school  children  contributed  mine 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
original  Stuart  painting  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  to  be  held  perpetually  in  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute. 

The  summer  courses  at  the  National 
University  of  Mexico,  and  the  opportunity 
for  sightseeing  trips  about  Mexico  City 
will  undoubtedly  draw  many  teachers  from 
the  United  States  this  summer — particularly 
teachers  of  Spanish.  The  dates  for  the 
summer  school  are  July  9  to  August  22. 
The  steamship  Monterey  of  the  Ward  Line 
sails  from  New  York  City  June  28  and  those 
who  go  on  it  will  be  enabled  to  reach  Mexico 
City  two  or  three  days  ahead  of  the  opening 
sessions  at  the  University. 

Dr.  Walter  Merritt  Riggs,  president  of 
Clemson  Agricultural  College  in  South 
Carolina,  died  in  Washington  recently  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five.  He  was  a  leading  figure  in 
southern  educational  circles. 

Dr.  George  F.  Zook  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  is  in  charge  of  a  survey 
of  higher  education  in  Tennessee,  that  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  making 
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at  the  request  of  the  Tennessee  Association 
of  Colleges. 


Public  health  instruction  will  be  stressed 
during  the  summer  in  four  universities.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  has 
designated  Columbia  University  and  the 
universities  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  this  special  work. 

Chicago  public  school  principals  have 
listed  six  civic  and  charitable  movements 
distributed  throughout  the  year  in  which 
movements  they  recommend  participation 
by  the  schools.  The  principals  request  that 
all  other  special  days,  weeks,  and  drives  be 
carried  on  by  civic  and  religious  associations 
without  appeal  to  the  schools  because  these 
events,  not  announced  when  the  year’s 
program  is  made,  cause  undue  interruption 
of  prearranged  planning  for  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  public  service  not  benefited  by 
spasmodic  emphasis  on  short  notice.  They 
propose  a  revision  of  their  extra  service  list 
each  year. 


Dr.  Otis  \V.  Caldwell,  director  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  School  of  Teachers  College,  New  York 
City,  is  on  a  trip  to  China.  He  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  three  and 
one-half  months.  During  his  absence.  Dr. 
Franklin  W.  Johnson  will  be  acting  director. 

The  Lillia  Babbitt  Hyde  Foundation  has 
been  established  in  New'  York  City,  with  a 
fund  of  $2,000,000,  to  be  used  in  medical 
research  and  philanthropy  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area. 


Charles  W.  Pugsley  has  assumed  his  duties 
as  president  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
Agricultural  College.  He  was  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Dr.  Jules  L.  Blumenthal  has  accepted  the 
position  of  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene  of  New  York  City.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  who  resigned  two 
years  ago. 


The  Association  of  College  Presidents  of 
Pennsylvania  has  elected  President  John  H. 
MacCracken  of  Lafayette  College,  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  1924. 


Hereafter  when  school  buildings  are  con¬ 
structed  in  Chicago  one  room  will  be  made 
available  for  an  art  gallery  to  hold  traveling 
exhibitions  of  paintings  loaned  by  citizens 
and  negotiated  through  the  medium  of  the 
public-schools  art  association. 


In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland,  980 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  voted  in 
favor  of  receiving  their  salaries  in  twelve 
monthly  payments,  while  1,815  were  in  favor 
of  retaining  the  present  method. 


David  Robert  Sessions,  first  president  of 
the  State  University  of  Nevada,  1874-1878, 
died  in  San  Francisco  recently.  Mr.  Ses¬ 
sions  was  also  state  superintendent  of 
Nevada  1879-1883,  and  of  recent  years  had 
been  claims  attorney  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
System. 


The  Secretaria  de  Educadon  Publica  of 
Mexico  has  instituted  the  department  called 
Cavipana  Contra  el  Analfabetismo  to  reduce 
the  high  average  of  illiterates  in  the  country. 
During  the  year  1923,  several  centers  in 
Mexico  City,  170  centers  in  the  Federal 
District,  and  others  scattered  throughout 
the  numerous  states  have  been  working  to 
teach  the  people.  Nearly  40,000  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  many  others  are  under 
instruction.  In  the  Federal  District  alone 
there  was  an  average  attendance  of  9,215 
under  336  teachers. 


A  “Girls’  Week”  supplementing  “Boys’ 
Week”  was  held  in  Chicago  the  week  of 
April  21,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
school  authorities  with  club  women.  Through 
pageants,  addresses  by  prominent  women, 
and  social  activities,  the  attention  of  the 
future  women  citizens  was  centered  on  the 
work  of  women  and  their  responsibilitiee 
in  national  and  world  affairs. 
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Doctor  Bradford  Knapp,  formerly  dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas,  has  assumed  the  presidency 
of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  College. 

Twenty-four  years  after  he  declared  war 
on  illiteracy  in  his  native  state,  a  statue  of 
former  governor  Charles  B.  Aycock  was 
formally  presented  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  The  statue,  made  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Gutzoii  Borglura,  stands  in 
Capitol  Square,  Raleigh,  not  far  from  one 
erected  in  memory  of  Dr.  Charles  Duncan 
Mclver,  founder  of  the  old  State  Normal 
School  for  Girls,  now  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women.  When  Mr.  Aycock 
first  aroused  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
to  the  importance  of  education  only  $900,000 
was  sp)ent  for  education  throughout  the 
state.  The  expenditures  for  educational 
purposes  for  the  present  year  will  approxi¬ 
mate  $25,000,000. 

Sir  Robert  Laird  Borden,  former  Premier 
of  Canada,  has  been  elected  Chancellor  of 
Queen’s  University.  He  succeeds  Chan¬ 
cellor  E.  W.  Beatty,  who  resigned  to  assume 
the  presidency  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way. 

Dr.  A.  P.  R.  Drucker,  of  Colorado  College, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Labor  College.  When  Dr.  Drucker 
came  to  America,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

J.  R.  Hayden  bought  at  auction  Eastern 
College,  Manassas,  Virginia.  The  property 
includes  eight  and  one  half  acres  with  good 
buildings  and  improvements. 

The  decision  of  the  German  Government 
to  cut  the  number  of  its  “functionaries” 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  is  causing  concern 
among  Prussian  teachers  and  school  oflScials. 
Their  ranks  have  already  been  seriously  de¬ 
pleted  and  a  drastic  cut  of  the  kind  proposed 
would  seriously  lower  even  the  present  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  Prussian  schools. 


A  Correction: 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Educational 
Review  on  page  277  it  was  stated  editor¬ 
ially  that  Professor  F.  H.  Swift  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  was  making  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  junior  college.  Professor  Swift 
has  written  us  that  it  is  not  he  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  L.  B.  Koos  of  the  same  university 
who  is  doing  this  work. 
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CALVIN  COOLIDGE,  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  whose  address  to  the  na¬ 
tional  teachers  assembled  in  Washington  was 
more  definitely  promising  than  any  address  of 
any  president  heretofore.  Hee  article:  “What 
the  Layman  Thinks  of  His  Schools” 


lEAN  GORDON  SMITH,  employed  as 
school  “joy  disseminator”  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  children  who  are  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  school.  See  Editorial 


